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WAITING. 
| ERE I sit, alone, alone, 
Ever list'ning for mine own, 
For his step, bis laugh, his tone 
Like a flute note softly blown. 


Will he never, nevermore 

Come in smiling at the door, 
With the rapt look that he wore 
When his task of love was o'er? 


Will he never stoop and say, 
Mother, I am tired to-day,’ 

Like a child from too much play; 
Kiss me in the dear old way?’ 


Nay! I cannot think it so 

He will come to me, I know, 

Smiling sweet and speaking low— 

He will come, or I will go. 

Father! only let us greet, 

Here, or wheresoe’er his feet 

Go upon love’s errands sweet. 

Send him—take me—as seems meet. 
James BucKHAM 


BEYOND THE SEAS. 

MONG the illusions which are hard to give up none 
£% is more strongly cherished than that which imputes 
to foreign travel and European residence and study pe- 
culiar virtues which alone impart the very quintessence 
of refinement and culture. To receive this stamp of per- 
fection astonishing sacrifices are sometimes made, the 
hardest but not most uncommon being the breaking up 
of homes when wives leave their husbands and take the 
children abroad. There they settle down in one of the 
great capitals or in some humbler but educationally at- 
tractive town; new languages are learned and old habits 
forgotten, while the young people grow up amid alien 
customs and influences; but let us hope that not many are 
so forlorn as Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ Transplanted Boy,” who, 
poor little fellow, did not even know his Fourth of July! 

Hawthorne has well said that “‘ the years, after all, have 

a kind of emptiness when we spend too many of them on 
a foreign shore”; and he elaborates the thought, showing 
that a prolonged residence away from the native air tends 
to destroy the reality of existence, and that eventually, 
‘between two countries, we have none at all.” This 
was found to be literally true by at least one returned 
wanderer, who thus expressed her feelings of the disad- 
vantages of such exile: ‘‘Mamma took us to Switzerland 
when I was only twelve years old, nd I made many 
frieuds among my schoolmates there, but had to leave 
them when I was eighteen. I came back to find my 
childish companions grown and caring nothing for me, so 
that I am a stranger at home, and looked on as a bird of 
passage abroad.” This young girl spoke fluently three 
foreign tongues, but there was lacking that familiar lan- 
guage of every-day life which glances from theme to 
theme, sure of mutual understanding, and which touches 
lightly on topics of common interest. 

There was a time when the conditions of this country 
were such that only foreign study could give that com- 
pleteness for which bright minds sighed, but the last few 
decades have changed all that. Our dear native land has 
grown in every direction, and notably in that of educa- 
tional advantages. . Facilities for the acquirement of for- 
eign languages abound, and we can learn as many as time 
and brain-power permit, and find within our own borders 
countless opportunities to practise the accomplishments 
with our adopted fellow-citizens. Still, the belief in the 
wondrous virtues of foreign travel continues in full force. 
Perhaps it is the longing for the mother-country which 
stirs the blood of the descendants of Pilgrim and Cavalier, 
and ;nakes the heart thrill with the thought of ‘‘ that new 
world which is the old,” and which we of the really new 
must ever long to behold. But it is not enough to crocs 
the great ocean—-there must be a certain mental attitude 
which shall make us receptive and give an ‘‘ enlargement 
oi the seenery of the mind,” as the Easy Chair so de- 
lightfully phrased it. If we persistently cling to our pet- 
ty prejudices and fixed habits, we shall end in disastrous 
failure, and would better have remained at home. 

When the voyage was longer in time and a few weeks 
in Europe was not a _ of each year’s plans of the 
wealthy, there was a flutter of excitement in the small 
circle of boarding pupils in a school for girls caused by 
the announcement that one of their number would spend 
the summer abroad, chiefly in London, whither her papa 
was going on business. The principal of the school, a 
woman of rare culture and conscientiousness, at once set 
to work, as thoroughly as was possible in the short time, 
to fit the young girl to enjoy herself intelligently. All 
the reading hours were devoted to this purpose; poetry, 
romance, and history were put under tribute, and the ta- 
ble talks, always delightful and insidiously instructive, 
now became doubly fascinating, and each girl felt as keen 
an interest as though she too were going. When, after 
the summer vacation, they met again, the traveller was as- 
sailed with questions, but the answers were halting and 
unsatisfactory. The faculties of the young lady seemed 
to be absorbed by a huge piece of fancy-work, although 
it was a mechanical sort of embroidery which called for 
neither taste nor thought, and finally the fact came out 
that, the weather being uncomfortable, mother and daugh- 
ter had preferred to keep in-doors and devote themselves 
to this unexciting needle-work rather than go about Lon- 
don town! ‘‘Ceelum, non animum,” murmured one of the 
Latin class. A sarcastic maiden quoted, 

“How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home !” 
while an irrepressible little witch openly declaimed the 
appropriate lines of Mother Goose describing Pussy’s 
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visit to London, where she saw only the mouse under the 
chair. Great but unexpressed was the sympathy for the 
teacher, who had so faithfully labored to implant enthu- 
siasm in such an unproductive soil, 


PERSONALITIES. 

A= the things that may be called political humors 
is the indulgence in personalities with which man 
public prints and more private persons make merry. It 
has reached such a pass that it has become a saying that a 
person running for office is not only in the hands of his 
friends, but in those of his enemies, and, like the man in 
the play, when leaving the drawing-room, he leaves his 
reputation behind him. 

That this is both wrong and indecent it needs no one to 
say. Statements affecting the characters of those who 
differ from us are as often as not mere slander. And even 
if they were true they could have nothing whatever to do 
with the principles at stake. But when the statements 
are not slanderous, are merely trivial gossip, of what use 
are they? Do they do anything but vulgarize the whole 
affair? Is it of any consequence to know that a candidate 
has this or that personal habit, or that the wife of this one 
or the other has a smal! hand or a high forehead or ap- 
proves of low dresses, or the contrary? 

Women can do a great deal to bring this pernicious cus- 
tom of personalities into disuse. They can both refuse to 
talk them and refuse to hear them; unwilling to afford 
them the hospitality of their conversation on piazza or in 
parlors or at the table, their children will not hear them 
in the house to take abroad, and will be stopped if they 
come in to repeat them from the street; their dissemina- 
tion will be hindered; and the carrying to and fro of this 
sort of public gossip can be so branded that its repeating 
and discussing will come to be regarded as a custom only 
of low breeding, and one not to countenanced by the 
well born, the well bred, those who respect themselves or 
expect others to respect them. When the absence of per- 
sonal scandal, such as heretofore has prevailed, is estab- 
lished as a matter of high society, as distinctly as a gentle- 
man’s lifting of his hat when on the street, as his rising 
from his seat when a lady enters the room, as a thing im- 
portant as the delicate use of the napkin and of the fork at 
table, or as any other of the convenances, then the intro- 
duction or repetition of the cruel personal remark will be 
universally felt to be the vulgarity which now only a few 
consider it to be. 

While it may be well to know if a candidate is or is not 
a gentleman and likely to do credit to us as a people, it is 
to be taken for granted that great conventions of leading 
citizens would hardly present to the country the name of 
any one who as a leader could do us personal discredit; 
that certainly they would not have nominated him if he 
bad been a man unable to carry out the policy and prin- 
ciples they advocate; and that main fact assured, the sub- 
sidiary one of his manner of shaking hands or of wearing 
his clothes is of no special concern, and in no case is the way 
in which his wife brushes her hair of the least moment. 

Certainly it is desirable to elevate everything about us 
as far as possible, to present to the world every national 
and public affair, as well as to conduct every private one, 
in the loftiest and finest manner; and while women have 
no actual part in politics, they have thus the part of great- 
ly ameliorating the asperities and of pallial manners. 


THE LAY CONFESSOR. 

Ta are few of us who, at some stress in our lives, 

have not yearned for the privilege of laying our 
difficulties and sorrows before a friend, who might sym- 
pathize with us and offer comfort and strength. There 
are those who have a proclivity for self - accusation; 
they have so long been accustomed to this sort of martyr- 
dom that they are unable to bring a clear intelligence to 
a judgment. If, then, in their hour of need they have at 
hand a true confessor, who possesses the gift of insight, 
sympathy, and magnetism, which in its better meaning is 
that subtle something, partly spiritual, partly intellectual, 
with an attractive physical complication, they are indeed 
fortunate. 

The true confessor is born, not made. Not only uncom- 
mon gifts, but uncommon qualities of heart and mind 
must go into the make-up of the one who is called of God 
to the sacred office. Insight—the gift that must lead and 
carry the torch for the other characteristics — must not 
overreach, neither dishonor itself by encroaching even a 
hair’s-breadth upon a corner of heart or of mind that bas 
been held as a reserve, or by stooping to mere curiosity. 

A rare insight often sweeps with its search-light the 
nature and experience of the one who comes within its 
orbit; but to a delicate-natured person, especially to a 
woman, a consciousness that there is a depth beyond even 
a bottom experience that is known to only the Creator is 
necessary to self-respect and to peace of mind. It may 
have been a tragic passage—an hour when some inherent 
weakness or limitation came to the front, and the nobler 
forces of the character sprang to the defence. The vic- 
tory for the higher self was won, but the sense of humilia- 
tion and the half-defined fear of another assault remain. 
Then there is another memory of an out-of-the-body 
moment that was too rare to last, too sacred to mention. 
If the confessor read all this, he must not reveal the fact 
to the sensitive nature that looks to him for help. But 
the knowledge will assist him in choosing the best way of 
offering sympathy and help. 

nely, yearning, suffering women have been, through 

the insight and sympathy of one to whom they have ap- 

aled for comfort and help, unconsciously led into un- 

urdening themselves and admitting the confidant into 

the holy place, and afterwards have been repentant and 
remorseful through long years. 

If the confessor is worthy the name, the insight that re- 
veals certain conditions will show him the fact that the 
woman who would lay bare her heart and empty herself 
of secrets is in an unhealthy mental state. And whether 
he belongs to one of those professions that are especially 
endowed with the opportunity for reaching the different 
phases of woman's experience, or to that class who feel 
that they are ordained of God through a fitness and a de- 
sire for helpfulness, they will endeavor to restrain her im- 
pulse for over-confidence, and encourage her to hold those 
reserves in which lies the secret of her charm, and which 
may become the source of her power. 
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N R. WALTER DAMROSCH'S first Sunday concert, 
i iven on the evening of October 18 at Carnegie Hall, 
introduced a new measure in the adoption of uniform 
rates of admission to all seats in the building save those 
in the boxes. The experiment proved successful, an un- 
usually large audience assembling in good season to secure 
the orchestra stalls, while the less desirable seats above 
were well filled up during the course of the evening. 

These excellent concerts should meet with support from 
those who desire to listen to good music and yet have no 
leisure during other evenings of the week to devote to 
similar entertainments. Certainly foreigners in our midst 
would do far better to pass their Sunday evenings in. the 
study of such programmes as Mr. Damrosch provides than 
in following the unprofitable ** popular” medleys arranged 
to tempt the masses—showy arrays of distinguished solo- 
ists being counted on to gild the bills of ill-assorted and 
too often ill-chosen selections. 

In the first of Mr. Damrosch’s series, the Tannhduser 
march, a Bach adagio and gavotte for strings, two selec- 
tions by Rubinstein, and Schubert's “ unfinished” sym- 

hony, were the orchestral numbers. The soloists were 

lerr Emil Fischer, whose fine voice and artistic delivery 
naturally evoked hearty applause, and Miss Louise Wes- 
tervelt, a young American who made her début on this 
occasion. “Miss Westervelt graduated at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, and has recently returned from Europe, where she 
spent four years in the earnest study of her art. Her 
voice is a light soprano, and she is said to be especially 
happy in her rendering of modern French songs. Her 
selections on Sunday evening were: Micaela’s air from 
Carmen, and the Romeo and Juliet waltz, delivered with 
such neryousness, however, that criticism would be unjust, 
and must be dismissed with a Lape pe in favor of the 
young soprano’s agreeable quality of voice. 

The socteaiie’ issued by the Oratorio Society an- 
nounces the Manzonic Requiem by Verdi for the first of 
its three concerts, The second in the series is to be de- 
voted to the annual Christmas performance of Handel's 
Messiah, and Mendelssohn’s Hlijah is the third work 
named in the list. 

Madame Lillian Nordica, Mr. H. Evan Williams, Mr. 
Ffrangcon Davies, and Mr. David Bispham are the soloists 
already engaged. 

The Philharmonic Society is to give nine concerts and 
four matinées in Brooklyn this winter, the Brooklyn In- 
stitute having associated itself with the scheme, and the 
members of the Institute being entitled to tickets for 
the explanatory lectures to be delivered by Mr. Henry E. 
Krehbiel. Madame Melba, Madame Carrefio, Herr Ro- 
senthal, Mr. Ben Davies, Herr Carl Halir, and M. Plangon 
are among those who will figure as soloists at these con- 
certs. 

Mr. Abbey's death deprives New York of a well-known 
and ambitious manager, and changes a few of the plans 
made for the season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house; but in the main lines previous promises will be 
carried out. 

All who are interested in the development of musical 
art must watch with keen interest Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s 
work at Columbia College. Mr. MacDowell, it will be re- 
membered, was elected to fill the chair of music created 
in memory of that most enthusiastic and earnest student 
of music, Mr. Robert Center, and in assuming the respon- 
sibilities of such a professorship the young American 
composer shoulders difficulties which his admirable qual- 
ities and his optimistic views make him especially well 
fitted to support, and eventually, we hope, to overcome. 

Mr. MacDowell has also been chosen to lead the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club; and although he finds that he cannot 
resume his private lessons of instruction on the piano, it 
is an open secret that he has arranged classes where pupils 
of the higher grades may find an opportunity to avail 
themselves of his good counsel, and where select audiences 
may serve to spur on the efforts of the performers—ac- 
cording to similar customs observed by distinguished 
teachers in Europe. 





LETTER 


Tt Emperor and Empress of Russia have come and 
gone, and during all the week Paris has been the 
most ravishing, enchanting place one can possibly dream 
of. I cannot imagine anything more realizing my idea of 
artistic grandeur or picturesque beauty than the fétes for 
the Czar; and at the same time, if I should write you that 
Paris has been the scene of any mad enthusiasm or wild 
excitement, I should probably be writing what you will 
all expect me to say, but I should not be telling the truth. 
For my part, I have yet to see the French people over- 
demonstrative. One could not help but recognize, this 
last week, that the whole country was swept by a great 
wave of patriotism. Paris, for once, with the throngs 
that flocked in by every train, day and night, from the 
provinces, was not Parisian, but French, and one almost 
forgot for the moment that the country was a republic in 
the higher thought that she was France. And yet there 
was no mad rushing to and fro among the crowds that 
filled the streets, there were no wild shouts of acclamation 
nor thundering bursts of applause. ‘To begin with, the 
French crowd is still more or Jess the ‘‘judge with the 
terrible eyes,” as it used to be called, the eyes that pierce 
below protocols and pomps to the very depths of things. 
Its impulse is to be not only curious, but sceptical and re- 
served, and it does not abandon itself easily. Nicolas IL., 
when he came, was an abstraction; Alexander III. personi- 
fied the idea of the alliance and Russia, but his successor 
was his successor and nothing more, and only vaguely a 
personality. If I should say that two days of contact 
with’ the people sufficed for him to win their hearts, it 
would sound like a form of speech, but I think it would 
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be true. I myself started out the first day of the fétes 
with scarcely a thought of the Czar and Ozarina, a passion 
for royalties not being one of my weaknesses, and their 
entry in state into Paris Setouated tne only from its spee- 
tacular side. Before they left I found my thoughts going 
with them in their progress about the.capital with the 
most intense and personal interest. They seemed so 
oung, so simple, and so delightfully and sympathetically 
uman. For that matter, why should not they be, when we 
consider that the Emperor’s mother was brought up so 
simply that she made her own bonnets, and managed her 
wardrobe on a hundred and twenty dollars a year until 
she was married, and that the Empress Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna used to darn her own stockings, and up to the age 
of sixteen had never possessed a Soe allowance of 
ket-money than fifty cents a week? One can easily 
magine that not even the coronation ceremonies would 
have so blaséd these young people as to make them in- 
different to these beautiful fétes on which Paris spent not 
only a million dollars, but all the wealth of her executive 
ability and artistic resources as well. 
As it would be impossible to write about all the events 
and ceremonies, I have chosen those most characteristic 
or most distinctive of the occasion. In the first place, the 
state entry of royalty into the capital, which we saw with 
a balcony party overlooking the Avenue de Bois de Bou- 
logne. Very early in the morniug we made our way there, 
to escape the vast crowds that we had been told would 
make circulation impossible, but there was nocrush. The 
crowd stretched like a wide black ribbon on either side of 
the beautiful avenue, held in place by a line of infantry 
and an inner cordon of sergents de ville, or policemen, 
whose orders were to face the people at the instant of the 
as of the Emperor, at a | ap of instant dismissal 
fany man turned his head. Such are the precautions in- 
dispensable to the profession of autocrat in this nineteenth 
century. ‘‘Being a Czar is a pretty bard trade nowa- 
days,” some one remarked. Nothing showed more brill- 
iantly the spectacular genius of the French than the fact 
that in order to give the Emperor the most beautiful coup 
dail possible on his entry into Paris they had entirely con- 
structed a railway station just at the entrance to the Bois. 
It was a charming little structure, hidden among green 
leaves, hung with flowered satin and old tapestries, and 
garlanded with roses, clematis, and chrysanthemums, 
with a beautiful Louis XV. salon, in which the Emperor 
and Empress made their entrée, and from there followed 
the wood past the lakes to the gate of the city. Ata few 
minutes past ten we heard the boom of the cannon. The 
Emperor had arrived, and then over all that waiting multi- 
tude fell the intense hush of suspense. All eyes turn 
toward the soaring pennons and the crown of the Porte 
Dauphine in the » A seen at the top of the avenue, and 
then there come floating through the air the noles of the 
Russian hymn, while the sunlight flashes back in long rays 
from the shining breastplates of the dragoons and cuiras- 
siers who dash down to clear the way for the royal 
cortége. Then follow the two French generals attached 
to the Emperor's person during his stay in Paris, then a 
long space,and then—wonderful and unforgettable sight— 
the African chasseurs,the spahis,and Arab sheiks brought 
from Algiers to be his guard of honor. Mounted on pure- 
blooded Arabian horses over which trail caparisons of the 
most beautiful Oriental silks, and which prance and dance 
at the cheers that greet them, these kings of the desert 
make their stately progress against the background of 
flags and green leaves, wrapping closely round them their 
white draperies, through which shine out gleams of gold 
wandering over stuffs of yellow, old-rose, and pale blue. 
Another space, and like a vision of vanished days comes 
the Emperor’s outrider, the much-talked-of Montjarret, 
in the exact costume of a piqueur of the time of Louis 
XV. Then a murmur that bursts into one vast cry of 
* Vive l’Empereur!” as the caléche of the President fol- 
lows, drawn by four beautiful horses, mounted by two 
postilions, with the Empress, a fleeting vision of white 
with a white sunshade, on the right, the Emperor iu a uni- 
form of dark green on the left, and President Faure fac- 
ing them. Two more carriages drawn by four horses 
follow, containing the members of the Emperor’s suite, 
the Empress’s ladies-in-waiting, the Russian embassy, 
a long line of carriages with generals and other digni- 
taries,then more regiments of dragoons and cuirassiers,and 
.itis over, At that moment it is Paris that one thinks of, 
as one fancies the cortége sweeping around the splendid 
Place de |’Etoile, past the Arch of Triumph, and then down 
the Champs Elysées, with its long rows of girandoles and 
flower-decked balconies, its pylones and myriads of flags, 
into the great Place de la Concorde, where stately statues 
guard the old gray obelisk, and the fountains in the 
flickering light and color break into myriads of rainbows 
under the blue sky. Even a sovereign must find it all fair. 
But two or three hours later, for the first time, we be- 
gin to think of the Emperor and Empress; and this is at 
the Russian church, where the Emperor goes, according 
to Russian custom, immediately on his arrival in Paris, for 
a benediction. The same wailing, respectful crowds line 
the streets, but into the little Rue Daru, in which the 
church is, only the Russians invited to the ceremony and 
a few outsiders supplied with tickets, of which fortunate 
number we happen to be, are allowed to penetrate. And 
so we see the Russian princesses and duchesses and am- 
bassadresses and grandesses of every description, all in 
the most beautiful light gowns, with ermine or velvet or 
chiffon capes, quite en famille, as it were, and finally the 
Empress herself, looking like a fresh young English girl, 
with golden hair, delicate clear-cut features, and a pretty 
pink complexion, and dressed in white cashmere, with a 
collet of orange velvet (the Russian colors) embroidered 
with jet, with a ruche of yellow crush-roses, and a little 
bonnet trimmed with the same flowers. The tiny court 
in front of the church is too small to let even the irre- 
pressible Montjarret conduct into it a state carriage with 
postilions. And so the Emperor and Empress walk to 
the gateway, and for quite five minutes I looked directly 
into the face of the Autocrat of all the Russias, not more 
than six yards away from me. One’s first impression of 
him was that of the extreme simplicity of his bearing, 
which also expressed much greater youth than one asso- 
ciates with the Emperor. His simple dark green uniform, 
that of a colonel of the regiment of Preobrajensky, was 
relieved by no order or ornament save the number of his 
regiment on his Astrakhan cap. His face was pale, thin, 
and almost melancholy, except when brightened by a 
smile and a sympathetic light in his frank blue eyes. He 
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continually twirled his oe Syme ataiarhe with a gloved 
hand, in a sort of half-em way, and spoke with 
the officers near him with an off-hand manner that sug- 
gested a college boy—a thoroughly good sort—who, thou 
without pose, nevertheless understands himself thorough- 
ly. ‘He is the only man in Europe who counts,” said 
some one near me. ‘He is keeping peace in Europe, and 
taking his life in his hands to do it. He is a brave man 
and a good man.” 

‘‘Has he got the moral side of his father?” I said to 
myself during the moments while we were oo this 
great and interesting personage. In every word and ac- 
tion while he was in Paris Nicolas II. showed force and 
reflection. The one word that the French would have 
most liked to hear him say while he was here was “‘ alli- 
ance,” but it was something that was never pronounced, 
It trembled on the lips of M. Ribot in his talk with the 
Emperor about his father, Alexander III. The nearest 
approach that the Czar made to it was to allude to France 
in his toast at the Elysée as ‘the country united to us by 
such precious ties ”—des liens si précieux. What are these 
ties? Nobody knows, unless it be M. Hanotaux, and he 
will not tell. But that there is an entente Franco-Russe, 
at least, even if there is not an alliance Franco-Russe, the 
Czar’s visit to France has conclusively proved. One of 
the most significant things about it was the letter of cou- 
gratulation sent on the occasion by Alsace - Lorraine. 
**But we make no illusions about our own fate,” it said. 
** All that we ask is peace.” KaTHARINE De Forest. 














4 a winter there are so many different gowns neces- 
sary to constitute a thoroughly complete wardrobe 
that it is an exceedingly difficult matter to decide upon 
which gown to economize or where to be extravagant. 
The walking costumes are all elaborate, the house gowns 
are marvels of richness and beauty, reception ove are 
made of the most expensive materials, and the dinner and 
ball gowns were never more fascinating as to color, style, 
and fabric. 
EVENING GOWNS. 

It is now a well-established custom that low - necked 
dresses must be worn in the evening for any sort of en- 
tertainment, and even in one’s own home the same style 
is carried out. ‘There is an effort this season to return to 
the fashion of square-necked dresses for evening wear at 
home, but these are rather the exception than the rule, and 
no matter how simple the material employed in a plain 
dinner gown the waist must be décolleté. 

Gowns of this description are made with trains. In 
some instances they are elaborate enough to do duty for 
ball gowns as well, and when used for this purpose the 
skirts are very long indeed, very full as well, and conse- 
quently call for a depressing amount of material. But 
the long trains are graceful, and add greatly to the beauty 
of a gown; the skirts are gored, and ft, as do the skirts 
of walking costumes, quite smoothly over the hips, while 
the fulness at the back is gathered into as small a space 
as possible. In order to give the desired flare to the back 
breadths, great care must be taken as to the hanging, and 
the lining must also receive due attention. Satins, bro- 
cades, failles, and the various other materials of that sort 
can be made to look much richer, and also to hang better, 
by having an interlining of very thin flannel — outing- 
cloth is best of all. Then there must be the stiffening 
around the bottom, and for this the hair-cloth comes into 
play again. Just in the back is now sewed in most of 
the gowns an arrangement which is suspiciously like the 
bustle of olden times; it is made of white muslin trimmed 
with ruffles of lace, and has curved flat steels which hold 
it out, and the dress as well. This buttons to the under- 
petticoat or to the lining of the skirt, which is quite sep- 
arate from the skirt itself. Of course this muslin arrange- 
ment is stiffly starched, and is so made that it can be taken 
out and laundered. The silk lining of the gown is always 
of some stiff quality, and must hang to perfection. It is 
joined to the upper skirt at the belt and a short distance 
down each seam. Some of the gowns have no less than 
three skirts—the inner silk lining, the outer silk, very fu!! 
and accordion - pleated and yet gored into shape, and a 
top skirt of net or tulle trimmed with tiny double ruches 
of tulle. Strange to say, this gown is not bulky, so per- 
fect is the fit over the hips. 


BLACK GOWNS FOR EVENING. 


Satin is used for evening wear in black. One superb 
gown of the richest satin, just imported, has a flight of 
butterflies embroidered in iridescent paillettes across the 
front and the side breadths. The low waist, cut in a deep 
point in the front, has another flight of buttertlies em- 
broidered on it. One sleeve has a cuff or cap piece of 
satin without any lining, and wired so that it stands out 
round. The other is a little ruffle of chiffon tied on the 
shoulder with a big black satin bow. The effect of the 
gown in the back is almost that of a princesse gown, so 
perfectly together do skirt and waist fit. 

In the light shades satin is not so fashionable as the moiré 
brocade, the pean de soie, the failles, and even the satin 
brocades, while net and tulle gowns are extremely fash- 
ionable for dinners as well as for balls. Black net, some- 
thing like Brussels net, made over black satin is consid- 
ered extremely smart, and a very favorite model has a 
bertha of black net with gold and silver embroidery put 
on over a ruffle of borse-hair net, which holds it out to 
perfection. Such a gown as this has a spray of deep 
cherry roses at one side, and a girdle of cherry or cerise 
velvet put on so that it is drawn down in a point in the 
front. The skirt has a multitude of tiny ruches sewed 
on the net, and through each ruche is a line of silver or 
gold spangles. With a skirt of black moiré brocade is a 
waist of yellow mirror velvet on which is appliquéd a most 
wondrous design in gold and silver. This waist is trimmed 
with a ruffle of chiffon embroidered in jet, and an outer 
ruffle of net covered with gold and silver spangles. 


ODD EFFECTS IN COLORING. 


A new fad among the gowns this year is to carry out 
the coloring of some one particular flower, and then have 
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the gown trimmed with artificial flowers to match. Ona 
white brocade gown, the waist of which is draped with net 
embroidered in crystal drops, there is a girdle of shaded 
rose velvet, and on the left shoulder is a wonderfully 
graceful spray of shaded roses which exactly match the 
color of the velvet. The skirt of this gown is completely 
covered with the net embroidered in crystals, but with 
no trace of color whatever. When trimming is used on 
the evening gowns the front breadth receives the greatest 
attention. Sometimes it is cut down at one seam and 
turned back to show the lining covered with a ruffle or 
flounce of embroidered chiffon or some rich lace. Again, 
a bunch of chiffon pleating will start in the middle of the 
second breadth, apparently tied together with a full double 
bow-knot of wide satin ribbon or taffeta ribbon of some 
contrasting color. In fact, there seems no reason for the 
vagaries of trimming that are unloaded or loaded upon 
that front breadth. 

is as much the fashion as ever—indeed, white lace 
and chiffon are each and both more in fashion than ever. 
Lace flounces and lace veils can now be utilized. A 
superb gown of white moiré brocade has a flounce of 
white lace draped across the front breadth, and another ar- 
ranged in sash fashion covering the back breadths. The 
entire front of the waist is covered with white lace laid 
on in pleats and held down by a broad band of pear! passe- 
menterie studded with colored jewels. This band of 
passementerie starts at the left shoulder and goes diago- 
nally across the waist. The sleeves of this waist do not 
correspond—one is of white satin in a square cap doubled 
over and showing a band of the jewelied embroidery across 
the shoulder; the other sleeve is a mass of white chiffon 
pleating over which falls a ruffle of lace. 

While at first sight it would appear that the gowns to 
be worn at dinners and balls were only possible for very 
rich people to buy, there never was a time when it was so 
easy to make over old ball gowns. Materials which have 
become somewhat tumbled and worn can be sponged, 
pressed, and covered with net, tulle, or chiffon, either of 
the same or of some contrasting color, and the shops are 
full of different varieties of spangled and embroidered 
nets which in themselves are handsome, and which success- 
fully cover up any signs of wear. Skirts do not bang 
quite the same as last year, but it is possible to make last 
year’s skirts over. When there have been darts in the 
side seams the darts can be let out and the fulness thrown 
back further, only let it be remembered in so doing to 
raise the breadth a little towards the back and not to 
strain the gown too tight over the hips. Net or tulle 
covering put over the gowns can be modelled after the 
latest patterns, and the ruching can be made by any 
seamstress, in the house. A well-fitting waist can easily 
be covered, either \-ith full folds of some transparent 
material or with the material laid on smooth, although 
the loose effect in front is much prettier. The girdles, 
made of bias folds of silk, satin, or velvet, have a wonder- 
ful freshening power, and it is quite among the novel- 
ties to make each fold of a different shade. hese should 
be drawn down to forma point in front, for the newest 
waists are pointed in front but still round at the back, 
Berthas are used, though not nearly as full as they were, 
particularly across the front and the back of the waists, 
and on the sleeves they are caught up and turned over. 

If the- material of an old gown is not shabby enough to 
require covering, it can be made to look much better by 
putting on a new kind of trimming; for instance, on the 
skirt bias folds of satin or tucks will give an entirely dif- 
ferent effect, or at the side seams accordion-pleating can 
be put in of some other material. The colored girdles 
and the new laces, which are more embroidery than laces, 
will work a transformation, while the crisp, fresh taffeta 
ribbons will give again the dainty fresh look that is so at- 
tractive In an absolutely new gown. 


VELVET DINNER GOWNS. 


As yet there are very few velvet gowns this season. 
These will appear later, and those of last year will be re- 
modelled. ich, handsome velvet is too expensive a fub- 
ric to be lightly discarded, and as these velvet gowns 
were altogether the rage last season, they are bound to ap- 
pear again. The handsomest of these are trimmed with 
point lace, and with them jewels are worn galore, but 
the same point lace just put on a litile differently, the 
same jewels, perhaps reSet, will be worn on the same 
waists. The skirts of last year will be too short, but that 
can be modified by satin bands, and there is also a pros- 
pect that moiré brocade skirts will be worn with last year's 
velvet waists. 

Pale straw-color is to be a favorite shade this winter in 
evening dresses, and when combined with green velvet 
and sable is most artistic. A shade of salmon pink is 
also to be seen, and an odd opalescent orange, all shades of 
white, from the dead white to the cream white, and green 
of every conceivable and many inconceivable tints. He- 
liotrope, from the deepest royal purple to light pinkish 
muuve, the latter exquisite in moiré poplin, are a few of 
the colors which are going to be worn. There is still a 
striving at combining odd colors, but not the absolute 
lack of harmony that has prevailed so long, more as though 
the same color were taken in all its different shadings, 
with perhaps one note of a different kind. On the even- 
ing gowns there are touches of black—all black with 
bright colors in the trimming or lining is used, but no 
trimmings of black on the light shades of the handsomer 
materials. 

The different colored velvets of the mirror variety are 
embroidered in most gorgeous designs and used with 
black gowns in all sorts of ways, not very much at once, 
but enough to give the gown distinction. Of course this 
style of trimming is exceedingly expensive, and the great 
bother with it is that it is conspicuous from its very beauty, 
and a gown made with it is apt to be remembered from 
season to season, therefore should not be bought by any 
—— can include but two evening gowns in a winter's 
outfit. 

An evening waist requires to be carefully cut and worn 
over a well-fitting short corset. Any attempt to squeeze 
the figure is fatal to the beauty not only of the figure but 
the gown. The only place where it can be tight is just 
around the waist, and the darts must never be high. If 
they are, a very ugly effect is given, which will spoil the 
handsomest material that was ever woven; and it is well 
to remember that a silk at a dollar a yard properly cut 
and fitted will look infinitely better than one that is 
badly cut of material which costs ten times as much. 








Bopices ror SrLk Gowns. 


EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
YELLOW silk evening gown is made with a short 
i untrimmed flaring skirt and a low bodice which is 
plain at the back and in front opens to the waist on a 
shirred yellow chiffon guimpe. The fronts are caught 
back in folded revers, which are ornamented with em 
broidery in gold and crystal beads, that is carried all 
around the neck 
A young lady's pink taffeta gown is made with an ac 
cordion-pleated skirt which is cut circular in shape and 
pleated in sun-pleats. Two rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon are around the bottom of the skirt. The round 
waist has a belt and long sash of the silk edged with vel- 
vet. The neck is heart-shaped, and is draped about with 
white tulle; below the tulle drapery is a guipure collar 
lined with pink silk and edged with a pleating of the same, 
and traversed by bands of velvet ribbon. A band of inser- 
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Recertion Gown with SKIRT PLEATED A SOLEIL. 
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tion edged with velvet is down the front 
of the waist and in the sleeves, which 
have a short draped puff and a pointed 
wrist. 

A bodice for a black silk or peau de 
soie gown shown on this page is simple 
in style but relieved from severity by a 
yoke of spangled passementerie. The 
sleeves are gathered along the seam and 
have short draped puffs. The collar and 
belt are of black satin ribbon. 

The waist of a small-flowered broché 
silk in red and black is of pleated black 
mousseline de soie over red, surmounted 
by a passementerie bolero mounted over 
red silk and edged with red pleating. 
The skirt of the gown has deep shirring 
about the hips. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 
IN MILLINERY. 


V.—MIROIRING VELVET 
AND FEATHER-CURLING, 


es velvet is a very 
4VE fashionable material this 
season, and as it is not always 
easy to get an assortment of 
colors, even in the large shops, 
it is well to know how to make 
it one’sself. The velvet is laid 
on a smooth pressing - board 
which is not too thickly padded. 
A — hot iron should then be 
quickly passed over it. The iron should be slid 
over it rather than pressed, 
but with the full weight of 
iton. Never remove theiron 
until it has passed from edge 
to edge of the velvet, and al- 
ways start at the edge, even 
if it causes you to go over the 
same part twice; and always 
press the right way of the 
velvet. Every woman un- 
derstands the ‘‘up” and 
“down” of cloth and velvet, 
and ee ae must press 
“down” the direction of the 
pile, and always follow the 
straight thread of the velvet. 
So when pressing a bias piece 
the iron must always go slant- 
ing from edge to edge, where- 
as if it is straight you press 
in a straight line. 

In the manufactories where 
it is made they use large roll- 
ers the width of the velvet, 
which prevents iron marks. 
When doing it at home you 
have the disadvantage of the 
small iron to guard against, 
but by practising a little 
upon scraps you will become 
quite expert, and find it a 
great addition to your possi- 
bilities of using old materials 
and shades of velvet which 
in their original stdte are too 
glaring. Take a sample of 
velvet that is apparently not 
a match or seems too harsh in 
color, and try the effect of 
miroiring, and behold a com- 
plete change. It will —- 
change a faded color, and it 
gives a beautiful white bloom 
to even the cheapest quality. 

Feather-curling is a busi- 
ness by itself, but every am- 
ateur milliner should be able 
to do a little at it, as she will 
save time and money. To 
raise the flue of a feather that 
has been worn in damp air or 
laid away some time, hold it 
over the hot top of a kitchen 
range or near a grate fire, 
gently shaking it all the 
while. Of course there are 
times when feathers need 
steaming, and though one 
might be able to do that part 
of it, the drying is more dif- 
ficult, and it is best to send 
them to a dyer in that case. 
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The illustration shows a knife which is made expressly 
for curling feathers. It is made with a curved blade, so 
that the pressure of the thumb on the feather shall be per- 
fectly equal. It is there, between the curve of the knife 
and the end of the thumb, that you draw the fronds of the 
feather. To curl the extreme edge of the feather let the 
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pressure be light until you get near the edge, then accent- 
uate it. For a feather of very good quality which does 
not require so much cur], but has a rather flat, spread ap- 
pearance, the pressure should be accentuated near the stem, 
and lessened as you get near the edge. The fronds which 
fall over the tip should be taken singly, but the body of 
the feather can be curled about three-fourths of an inch 
at a time. 


HOW TO CLEAN METALLIC OR BEADED 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


bt that rich garniture of all sorts is such an impor- 
tant adjunct to a chic toilette, many women will look 
aghast at trimming laid away in the early spring care- 
fully enough between layers of tissue- paper, for as the 
past summer has been peculiar in producing tarnishing 
effects, she is almost certain to find these ornaments dull 
and nearly unrecognizable. There is not the slightest 
reason to be discouraged, however, as the appliances 
which for generations have kept bright the gold-lace of her 
brave ancestors are at hand at a moment’s notice. 

When the grour4d-work of trimmings is of any metallic 
substance it should be carefully rubbed over with a soft 
bit of cloth dipped in a solution of household ammonia 
at the rate of a teaspoonful to half a cup of hot water, and 
then polished with a chamois. This alone will often be 
sufficlent, but if it is at all a hardened case to be dealt 
with, a lump of rock-alum must be burnt, powdered, sifted 
through book-muslin, and applied briskly, always finishing 
with a chamois; the latter is used for military gold-lace, 
which speaks for itself as to brightness. 

For silver, a litle ordinary whitening, applied first with 
a cloth dipped in alcohol, and then with dry rubbing, will 
restore its pristine brightness. A well-known jeweller as- 
sures us that the common whitening, a surprising quanti- 
ty of which may be bought at a paint-shop for five cents, 
sifted through a fine wire sieve and applied as above, is 
all that he uses for his finest ware. 

When ornaments are very obstinate during the restor- 
ing process, it is probable that there is a little copper tinge 
in them; a strong solution of oxalic acid, such as is used 
for kitchen boilers, must then be resorted to, taking great 
care in the use of this violent poison. The most irrespon- 
sive metals may soon be made to reflect the face of their 
restorer by these means, and while the children are out of 
the way and the poison down from the high shelf, if there 
are any of those ungetoutable spots on linen from sliding 
on the green, rust, mould, and the like, they will disappear 
if rubbed between the fingers in this same acid, always tak- 
ing care to rinse instantly in plenty of clear warm water, 
when it is harmless; otherwise the stuff will be rotted. 











HUNT THE SLIPPER. 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS. 
DRAMATIS PERSON: 
Mas. Warne. 
Mus. Coverty, a young widow. 
Evazaneru Garay. 
Hecen Drayton. 
Miss Epeeeron, a professional beauty. 
James Evants, 
Bitty Benson, 
Wituineton Jonna, 
Riowuanp Warne. 

Sceng.— The drawing-room of Mrs. Wayne's country house. 
The doors of the dining-room are thrown open and the 
women enter, laughing and speaking over their shoulders 
to the men. As the doors close behind them they flutter 
about and gradually settle into seats. 

Mrs. C. Dear me, I can never quite overcome my Peri- 
shut-out-of-Paradise feeling, when the doors close on the 
men and tobacco after dinner, though I suppose they are 
the ones who ought really to suffer from it. Still, when 
one leaves Willington Jones, just warmed to his most de- 
lightful story-telling pitch, it is hard. 

Mrs. W. What a delicious creature he is! I hope you 
found him so, Miss Edgerton? 

Miss EF. Ah, really; yes, he’s very amusing, I fancy. 

[She sinks back languidly into one of her easiest and 
oldest poses. 

Mrs. C. And how delightful his stories are! One can 
always tell when he’s helping out the facts, and he does it 
so well that one more than forgives him; in fact, one’s dis- 
tinctly grateful. I’m only afraid he will spoil it all by 
marrying. Betty, you must spare him for the good of the 
greater numbers. 

Elizabeth G. (with embarrassment, shaking her head). 
You needn't appeal to me, Mrs. Coverly. I’m quite 
harmless. 

Mrs. C. That’s what we always say when our claws are 

rticularly sharp, but 1 won’t accuse you. By-the-way, 

aura dear, have you heard about Mrs. Hall? 

Mrs. W. No; what is it? 

Miss E. (warming to life at the prospect of a scandal). 
‘*Mrs. Hall,” Mrs. Hall, I fancy I heard something of a 
Mrs. Hall just before I left dear old London. Something 
a bit shady, wasn’t it? 

Mrs. C. Oh, I hope not. The Mrs. Hall that I am re- 
ferring to is one of the natives here whom Mrs. Wayne 
has been trying to find some work for; but I heard this 
morning that she has decided to try egtege again in- 
stead, and that she has just been tied to her third. 

Miss E. Oh dear no; not this one, of course. 
She subsides into her season-before-last attitude. 

Mrs. W. Well, at least she’s off our hands now. Jim 
Evarts has been most — about helping me to find 
her something. What a charming fellow he is, if he only 
wouldn't insist upon devoting himself to painting! 

Helen D. But don’t you think it’s right for him to de- 
vote himself to it, when he has such a distinct talent? 

Mrs. W. Perhaps it is right; but it takes so much of his 
time; and then, you know, there’s really no need of it. I 
think, myself, that a young man of good family ought to 
devote himself a little more to amusements, clubs, and 
dancing. 

Mrs. VC. How delightfully like you and Mrs. Grund 
that sounds, Laura! But come, you ought not to grumble 
at Mr. Evarts’s love of art. I hear that he’s painted you. 

Mrs. W. Yes; he did it for Dick’s birthday. It’s very 
clever. 

Mrs. C. Oh, couldn't we see it? I’m sure Miss Edgerton 
is expiring for a sight of it, while as for me, why I really 
can’t be responsible for the consequences unless you show 
it me at once. 

Miss E. Ah, yes, do let us see it; I do so doat upon 
portraits. Why, when Sir Lionby Dabb painted me last 
season—it was one of the Academy pictures, you know— 
I became devoted to studios and all that. 

Mrs. W. If you really wish to see it, I shall be delighted 
to: show it to you. It’s in the library. 

Mrs. C. Now if it’s half as charming as either the sub- 
ject-or'the artist, we are sure of a delightful treat. 

They rise, and all but Helen and Betty leave the room. 
Betty stays behind the others, and calls Helen back 


the door. 
Eticabeth ¢ G. Helen, don’t go! 
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Helen D. (turning back). Why Betty? 
Elizabeth G. Oh, don’t leave me! Something terrible 
has happened. 

Helen D. Something terrible? What do you mean? 

Elizabeth G. Oh, it’s too awful, and I don’t dare to tell 
Mrs. Wayne. Helen, you must help me. 

Helen D. Why, of course I will, but how can I until I 
know what it is that has happened? 

Elizabeth G. If 1 had only dreamed how it was going 
toend! But now it’s too late, and I shall never dare face 
any one here again. 

Helen D. Elizabeth, will you tell me what you're talk- 
ing about? 
izabeth G. Well, you see, it was really the most natural 
thing in the world—that is at first, but now— 
lelen D. (exasperated). If you don’t explain yourself at 
once, Betty, [ shall leave you. 

Elicabeth G. (on the verge of tears, 
ay iy ‘vot hy, can’t you see? 

lelen ri howildered. Lost what? 

Elizabeth G. My slipper, of course. Oh, it’s too humil- 


ten 
D. But how did it happen? One can’t lose one’s 
slipper like a handkerchief or a hair-pin. Where is it? 

Wizabeth G. That's the dreadful part of it, Helen; it’s 
in there (pointing to the dining - room, and adding in a 
tragic voice), under the table. 

len D. Oh, poor Betty! 
it too large? 

Elizabeth G. No; not that. It was my fault, and yet I 
never expected that it would really come off. You see, 
when I’m nervous at a dinner, I sometimes slip the heel 
of my shoes off, quite unconsciously. Lots of girls do. 

Helen D. Yes, t know; in their first season. 

Elizabeth G. Well, Willington Jones took me iu to din- 
ner, and I’m always — frightened by him. | He will 
insist — making such horribly personal jokes about 
one to the whole table. And Jim sat on my other side. 

Helen D. You weren’t afraid of Jim? 

Elizabeth G. Not exactly afraid, but he happened to be 
angry with me, and he’wouldn’t talk at all. 

Ficlen D. Have you been treating him badly again, 


tting out one un- 
"ve lost it. 


How did it happen? Was 


ay 

2 izabeth G. No; it was entirely his own fault. I only 
sa — 

Helen D. But you haven’t explained your oe yet. 

Elizabeth G. (accompanying her description with dramatic 
gestures). Well, it dropped off, and I felt for it gently, like 
this, with my foot, but in searching for it I shoved it a 





little away, aud Willington Jones turned to look at me. 
So then I waited awhile, and then I began to feel about 
again, but the more I tried to get it, the further away it 
slid, until I grew perfectly frantic, and Mr. Jones asked 
me if I had dropped ———e- Of course I couldn’t tell 
him, because he would have been sure to ask Mrs. Wayne 
to excuse him while he hunted the slipper, or some such 
odious P ag and before I could get that wretched shoe 
back, Mrs. Wayne rose and we had to go. Oh, what 
shall I do? 

Helen D. Why, tell Mrs. Wayne, of course, and then 
she’ll send for it. 

Elizabeth G. Oh no; don’t, don’t! Then all the men 
would know, and Briggs would bring it in on a silver 
salver. I couldn’t bear that. 

Helen D. You prefer to go without 
your slipper, then? It will be a little 
aehwaa when it comes to the dance. 

Elizabeth G. 1 don’t know what to 
do. I can’t leave before the carriage 
comes, and F can’t dance in one shoe. 
I never heard of such a supremely 
tragic and absolutely ridiculous thing 
before. 

Helen D. I'm afraid you'll have to 
tell Mrs. Wayne. 

Elizabeth G. No; I'd rather be taken 
suddenly ill than that. Helen, I have 
an inspiration! I will write a note and 
send it in to Jim, telling him all about 
it, and asking him to get my slipper 
and bring it quietly out with him. 

Helen D. Ym afraid that would be 
rather complicated. Really, it would 
be better to tell Mrs. Wayne. 

Elizabeth G. Oh, Helen, how can you? 
You know how terrible that would be, 
but if we can only carry out my plan, 
no one but Jim need ever know. 
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Helen D. And Jim? 
Elizabeth G. Oh, Jim doesn’t count. (She rushes en- 
thusiastically to the desk, writes rapidly, and folds her note.) 
There, if Ican only get this to him before they get through 

meson) flies out of the nd reappea 
jes out of the room and rea; rain a moment. 

Helen D. Well? 

Elizabeth G. I found a maid in the hall and she prom- 
ised to give it to the butler. Now I can breathe freely 
again. 

Helen D, And are you coming to see.the picture? 

Elizabeth G. How can a ask me? Don’t you see that 
I couldn’t walk before all those people? No; I shall sit 
here, artistically draped, until I can see Jim alone and get 
my slipper again. ides, it is too late to go now; I hear 
them coming back. 

Helen D. 4 hope Jim will get your note, and that every- 
thing will turn out well. 

The others re-enter. 

Mrs. 0. And so art bas no attractions for you, Betty. 
I suppose that you and Helen have staid behind to discuss 
state secrets; but I assure you that you have missed a 
great deal; the picture is charming, and we all said very 
clever things about it. 

Miss E. fr's a dear picture. I shall certainly accept 
any invitations Mr. Evarts makes me to pose for him. 

rs. C. Ah, I suppose it’s well to be prepared even for 
the remotest contingencies. But positively, Laura, I pro- 
test Mr. Evarts shall never paint me, for he has not flat- 
tered _ in a single detail, and only your own merits 
have brought you through the ordeal of a portrait un- 
scathed. 

Mrs. W. Well, no doubt he’s very clever, but I wish he 
wouldn’t spend quite so much time at it. Of course one ad- 
mires it as a gift, but he comes so near professionalism. 

Elizabeth G. Ah, you couldn’t accuse him of any fault 
that would please him more. 

Mrs. W. What, have we another champion of him in 
our midst? Then I resign, Betty, in your favor; and per- 
haps, after all, he would rather have you to defend his 
colors. Who was it I saw you canoeing with yesterday ? 

Elizabeth G. Why, Mr. Evarts, I think. 

Mrs. C. And whom were you playing tennis with the 
day before? 

Elizabeth G. (growing uneasy). Mr. Evarts. 

Mrs. OC. And you went to walk with Mr. Evarts in the 
afternoon, I think? 

Elizabeth G. I—1 don’t remember. 

Mrs. OC. And it is he that is teaching you to swim, isn’t it? 

Elizabeth G. 1 be- 
lieve so. 

Mrs. C. And,now I 
come to think of it, 

ou are posing for 
im, aren’t you? 

Elizabeth G. (tear- 
Sully). Mrs. Coverly, 
you know— 

Helen D. Ah, Mrs. 
Coverly, you mustn't 
tease her any more; 
she’s becoming em- 
barrassed. 

Mrs. C. You are 
quite right; I won’t 
be odious any longer; 
but you'll forgive me, 
won't you, Betty? It’s 
partly my rage be- 
cause those wretched 
men spend such an 
unconscionable time 
smoking that makes 
me so vicious. I’m 
sure they’ve had a 
great many more ci- 
gars than are good 
or them—five or six 
already. Laura,. I 
think I shall be forced 
to knock on the door 
and bring them out. 

Mrs. W. Oh, don’t, 
Christine! It really 
wouldn’t do. 

Miss HE. How ex- 
cessively droll of 
you, Mrs. Coverly! Fancy their faces! 

Mrs. C. Hark! they're starting; I shall be saved the 
trouble of knocking. (She slips into a chair and looks over 
a book demurely. Fhe men enter and disperse into various 
seats, Willington Jones on one side of Mrs. Coverly, and 
Evarts, who - disappears for a moment into the hall, on 
the other. tty watches him with appealing eyes, but he 
pretends not to see her, and Billy Benson appropriates the 
chair beside her.) So you are through with your cigars or 
whatever they may be already, and now you have come to 
interrupt us, just at the most exciting point. 

Willington J. What, of a scandal? Oh, pray, don’t let 
me stop it! 

Mrs. C. What, would you, a man, a discusser of politics 








—would you stoop to the traditional after-dinner gossip 
of the women? 

Willington J. 1 suppose that it is unwise to confess it, 
but I wish myself with them steadily—until I reach them 
—after every dinner. 

James E. Oh, come; aren't you stretching the truth a 
little? 

Willington J. Perhaps I am, but I have to meet Mrs. 
Coverly’s pretence with some invention of my own, and 
at least mine has the merit of being more polite than hers. 
Of course I kuow scandal to be a thing of the past, and 
that she’s been counting the minutes until we came in, but 
it would never do to show my knowledge, so | shall no- 
bly dissemble until the end 

Mrs. C. How truly heroic! But as for you, Mr. Evarts, 
since you believe in stern truthfulness, I think you de- 
serve to hear exactly what each of us thinks of your 
picture 

James E. No, no; spare me that. 

Willington J. Picture! Which picture? 

Mrs. C. His portrait of Mrs. Wayne, of course. We've 
ull been looking at it 

Miss E. Ah, yes; what a charming thing it is! You 
really ought to come over next season, Mr. Evarts, and 
show them what you can do at home—I mean in Lon- 
don 

James E. Thank you; but I haven't succeeded yet in con 
vincing the people over here of my powers. And so 
have been dissecting my work while I was away. Was 
that truly generous of you? 

Mrs. C. You should have heard what we said before 
you accused us. But since you prefer your criticisms to 
your face, we will show it to your fellow-men and com- 
peers, Who won't spare you either for your youth or sex. 
Come, Laura, let us show it to the men, and let them speak 
the truth 

Willington J. Ab, do, Mrs. Wayne; it’s the opportunity 
of my lifetime to be able to speak my mind about his work 
to an artist with Mrs. Coverly present to protect me. 

Richard W. Yes, do show it to them, Laura. I’m sure 
they'll like it 

Mrs. W. 1 shall be delighted to show it, if you will come 
into the library 

[ They all disappear through the doorway, laughing and 
talking; only Betty still remains seated,and Benson, 
discovering that she is staying behind the rest, turns 
on the threshold and comes back. 

Elizabeth G. Aren't you going to look at the picture? 

Billy B. No; there's one here—a picture. I mean you; 
that is, you make a picture here better worth a fellow’'s 
time to look at 

[He stops, flushed and triumphant, and beams at her 

Elizabeth G. (laughing nervously and looking towards the 
door). Ol, really! But you haven't seen the other one, so 
you're not competent to judge 

Billy B. Well, I've seen this one, and that settles me. 

Elizabeth G. Yes, of course. Oh no—I mean I’m not so 
sure. (Desperately.) How is your new horse. 

Billy B. Magnificent. Stands sixteen hands; beautiful 
chestnut; three-year-old; good speeder; a bit inclined to 
overreach 

Elizabeth G. It must be an attractive animal 

Billy B. Not half so attractive a one as— Oh, come, I 
say, I didn’t mean that. Not half so attractive a young 
lady— No, by Jove, I'm pretty badly in; but you know 
what I mean 

Elizabeth G. (with great innocence, and anxiously tuck 
ing her skirt about her foot). 1 don't quite seem to have 
followed you 

Billy B. (heroically resolved). Well, if you want me to 
explain, 1 mean that you're the jolliest girl I know, and 
l've thought so for the last— 

Elizabeth G. Ou, but I don’t want you to explain; I 
quite understand. Don't you think Mrs. Wayne will be 
offended if you don’t look at her portrait? 

Billy B. She'll never know the } ~ mena What I want 
to say is that you're the only thoroughbred girl 1 know, 
and if you'll— 

ERlizabeth G. But you mustn't say it; indeed you mustn’t. 
Oh; do go and look at the picture; I'm sure Mrs. Wayne 
will be offended 

Billy B. 1 can’t say that you seem very keen about see- 
ing it yourself 

Elizabeth G. Oh, but I have seen it, lots and lots of 
times, you know 

Billy B. (suspiciously). When Evarts was painting it, 
I suppose? 

Elizabeth G. Yes, | used to read to Mrs. Wayne to keep 
her amused while she posed 

Billy B. Ou! 

[An embarrassing pause ensues, during which Benson 
sils and stares at the floor, while Betty casts despair- 
ing glances at the door 

Elizabeth G. (deaperately). You are fond of pictures, 
aren't you? 

Billy B. Ox, rather. There’s no one who likes a good 
hunting scene better than I; but as for Evarts’s things— 
well, they seem uofinished to me, So deucedly untidy, 
you know; great purple streaks right in the midst of 
things. But speaking of paintings, how stunning you're 
looking to-night! 

Elizabeth G. Of paintings? Why, really, Mr. Benson, I 
assure you it’s not a work of art. 

Billy B. By Jove, now I've done it again! I beg your 
pardon; pictures, speaking of pictures,was what I meant 

Blizabeth G. That's better-—-thank you. But still I 
should hate to think of myself as on canvas with only one 
presentable side 

Billy B. Ha, ha! Awfully good idea that—‘ only one 
presentable side.” But you're always so beastly daver. 
(Gloomily.) 1 wish 1 were. 

Elizabeth G. Ob, but you are, surely. Just think of all 
the things you can do that I can’t. Why, you can calla 
horse a ‘good speeder; a bit inclined to overreach,” and 
play billiards and smoke and swear and vote. You ought 
not to be so modest 

Billy B. (rather bewildered by this host of accomplish- 
ments). Well, I never thought of all that before. Perhaps 
I'm not such a stupid chap, after all; but, I say, there’d 
be a lot of people surprised if I turned out clever. 

Elizabeth G. (cagwety). Perhaps. Ah! (Her face sud- 
denly lights up with renewed as Evarts enters the room.) 
Why, you must be missing all the compliments on your 
picture! 

James BE. No; 1 staid for those; but now they're quite 
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finished, and as my audience had reached the sincere 


point, I came ae, 
[ He sils down beside Betty, opposite Benson, and the two 
men glare disapprovi at each other. 

Elizabeth G. What a lovely night it is! The moonlight 
makes the garden almost as light as it is in the daytime. 

Billy B. (jumping at the opportunity). Wouldu’t you 
like to take a turn on the porch? 

Elizabeth G. Ol no, thank you. I—I—don’t feel quite 
like walking. 

[Benson relapses into gloomy silence, and he and Evarts 
continue to glare at each other. 

Elizabeth G. I's very warm to-night, isn’t it? 

James E. Let me fan you. 

Billy B. Ob, mayn’t I fan you? 

[They both make a dash i her fon. which Evarts tri- 
umphantly secures. nson sulky. 

Elizabeth G. Oh, really, I didn’t mean to trouble you, 
but it is delightful. Some day, when I’m an empress or 
a sultana, or something magnificent, I'm going to have 
millions of slaves just to fan me. 

James E. You're not content with one, then? 

Elizabeth G. Oh, I shouldn’t dream of calling you any- 
thing so humble. 

Billy B. You'd better let me fan you. I'd be grovelling 
if you wanted me to. 

Elizabeth G. Dear me, no. I couldn't think of having 
either of you as slaves; it wouldn't be fitting; and as for 
fanning, I'm quite cool now, so if you'll give me my fan, 
Mr. Evurts— (Evarts relinquishes the fan unwillingly). 
It was a delightful dinner, wasn’t it? 

James E. Yes; charming. 

Billy B. Deligitful. 

Elizabeth G. Mrs. Wayne always gives amusing ones. 
Was either of you at the tennis tournament this morn 
ing? 

illy B. No. 

James E. No. 

Elizabeth G. 1 was so sorry that I couldn’t go to it. Do 
you know how the score stands? 

James E. \'m afraid not. 

Billy B. 1 haven't an idea. 

[The two men sit and watch each other in silence, each 
with the evident intention of outstaying the other. A 
long pause follows, during which Betty casts appeal- 
ing glances at them, while she tries to think of some 

resh subject for conversation. 

Elizabeth G. (to James E.) Were you painting this mora- 
ing? 

James E. No; 1 was too disappointed, when you couldn't 
pose, to work on anything else. 

Elizabeth G. Ym sure Mr. Benson will like my por- 
trait; he’s very fond of pictures. 

Billy B. Yes, some pictures. 

James E. 1 didn’t know Benson was distinguished by 
his artistic tastes. However, if he is, he'll have a chance 
to gratify them by going into the library. By-the-way, 
I remember now, Mrs. Wayne asked where he was, for she 
wants him to see her portrait. 

Elizabeth G. Ah, I told you she would be hurt if you 
didn’t go 

Billy B. (retiring, baffled and unwilling, from the scene). 
Well, | suppose I'll have to go, then, though I can’t say 
I like al pictures. 

[ He leaves the room, looking back gloomily. 

James HE. It's a beautiful night. Don’t you want to come 
out to walk? 

Elizabeth G. 1 think you heard me refuse the same in- 
vitation just now. 

James E. Yes; but I thought perhaps circumstances 
might alter cases. 

lizabeth G. But not always for the better; besides— 

James E. Let me fan you, then. Do you know, I adore 
fanning you? 

Elizabeth G. Thank you, I'm quite cool enough. 

James E. 1 should think you were. Why, your mere 
neighborhood is rapidly congealing me. 

[He laughs to himself. 

Elizabeth G. Well? 


James E. 1s there anything I can do for you? 

Elizabeth G. Didn’t you get my note? 

James E. Did you write me-one? 

Elizabeth G. Why, of course, and the maid said she 
would be sure you got it. 

James E. Perhaps the maid made a mistake. 

Elizabeth G. You didn’t get it, then? You haven’t my 
slipper? Oh, what shall I do! 

James E. Your slipper? IwishIhad. But what do you 
mean? 

Elizabeth G. Why, 1 lost it under the table, and then I 
wrote you to get it for me; and now you didn’t get the 
note or the we gd or anything, and I’m perfectly miser- 
able, and—and (she gives a little sob)—and ridiculous. 

James E. But, my dear Betty, don’t —don’t, I beg of 
you. I'll find it for you; I will indeed. I had no idea 
you'd feel so about it—I mean, I’m sorry about it. How 
did it happen? 

Elizabeth G. Why,1 just slipped it off at the heel, and 
then it fell off my foot, and 1 couldn't get it back, and I 
thought perhaps you could; but now— 

James E. Even now it isn’t too late for me to try to re- 
cover it. You know I would do anything in the world 
for you. 

Elizabeth G. But what can you do? 

James E. Why, can go back to the dining-room and 
<a to find it for me. 

izabeth G. Oh no, you mustn't do that! It was the 
idea of Briggs ever knowing that made me write to you. 
I've always wembled before him, from the first day 1 ever 
lunched with Mrs. Wayne, when I was only a child, and 
even then I felt the cold disapproval in his manner when 
he waited upon me. I couldn’t bear to have Briggs 
know. 

James E. (heroically). Well, then, I suppose I could go 
and look for it myself. 

Elizabeth G. Oh, would you really, Jim? 

James E. If 1 thought you would listen to me far a 
moment in return, I would do anything. 

Elizabeth G. But you promised—you know you did— 
not to—to—to talk until next winter at least. 

James E. Yes, | promised, but under the undue influence 
of a threat of not being allowed to even see you if I didn’t. 
However, it was a promise, and (with noble self- } 

I will do my best to get your slipper for you without 
aby reward. 
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Elizabeth G. \t’s very generous of you; and if you could 
get it— But how are you going to find a chance to look 
under the table without Briggs 8 discerning everything? 

James E. Ol, I can watch my chance, or else send him 
on an errand. 

Elizabeth G. How brave you are! Fancy sending Briggs 
on av errand! 

James E. \t is reckless, but the hope of helping you in- 
spires me. 

Elizabeth G. 1 shall never be able to thank you enough 
if you do find it; and in any case, I shall never forget 
your nobility in trying. I’m afraid I was a little rude to 
you yesterday. 

James E. (improving his opportunities). Oh no; but 
where one cares so much, u little unkindness goes a great 


way. 

Biieabeth G. I'm so sorry. Your goodness to me now 
makes me ashamed of myself. 

James E. (with magnificent maynanimity). I dare say 
that it was more than half my fault. Ah, if you knew 
what it was to adore some one so intensely that = lived 
in a constant state of irritation, and scarcely a friend re- 
mained on speaking terms with you, you wouldn't be so 
pitiless. 

Elizabeth G. Perhaps. But aren’t you forgetting your 
promise, and—my slipper? 

James E. Forgive me; I did forget it. But I will 
show you that I remember both now. (He leaves the 
room, and Betty sits tapping the floor impatiently with her 
foot. Suddenly Evarts rushes back, dishevelled, and with 
staring eyes.) Good heavens, it’s not in the hall! 

Elizabeth G. (surprised). Not in the hall? 

James E. No; I've searched high and low for it: under 
the umbrella-rack, over the looking-glass, among the over- 
shoes, everywhere! 

Elizabeth G. ( faintly). In the hall? 

James E. (striding up and down the room distractedly). 
Why, of course; that’s where I left it; but Heaven only 
knows where it is now. 

Elizabeth G. But I don’t understand. How could you 
find it in the hall, when I left it in the dining-room? 

James EB. Because l— (He stops, stares at , and tries 
to think of some plausible nation.) Oh yes, of course; 
because I—because I— Did I say I looked in the hall? 

Elizabeth G. That was what you said. 

James E. Welli—er— How stupid of me! Of course I 
meant to say I looked in the dining-room. 

Glizabeth G. (with quiet disbelief). And so Mrs. Wayne 
keeps her umbrellas and overshoes in the dining-room? 
How very odd of her! 

James £. It is strange, confoundedly strange, but I sup- 
pose she has a right to, if she likes them there. (Betty 
preserves a@ severe silence.) What shall I say to you? 

Elizabeth G. 1 think you would find it simplest to tell 
me the truth. 

James E. 1 don't know; it doesn't always come easily 
to me; but I suppose it’s the only way out of this. 

Elizabeth G. \t’s certainly the shortest way. 

James E. Well, then— But if I tell you the whole truth, 
you will be lenient, won't you? Think how it humiliates 
me, even though I shall always consider myself justified 
in doing it! 

Elizabeth G. Don't procrastinate; I shall be just. Goon. 

James E. Well, to go back to the beginning, when I got 
your note— 

Elizabeth G. Oh, you did get it, then? 

James E. Yes,1 got it, and that’s only the beginning of 
my perfidy. When I read it, my first impulse was to find 
your shoe and take it to you at once; and then my evil 
genius reminded me of your refusals to listen to me, of the 
way you had walked off with Benson yesterday, after you 
had promised to pose for me the whole afternoon; I was 
tempted, and of course, being nothing but a man, I fell. 

Elizabeth G. Yes, yes; but where and how? 

James E. About as low as a mortal can, I suppose; but 
if you want the disgusting details, I waited until the rest 
were all talking, then I explored the lower regions with 
my foot, found your slipper, pushed it to the edge of the 
table, captured it, and slipped it into my pocket. 

Elizabeth G. (utterly mystified). Then if you did get my 
note, and you did find my slipper, why didn’t you bring 
it to me? 

James E. Because I was an idiot, or rather more of a 
one than usual 

Elizabeth G. But what did you do after that? Why 
haven't you got it now? 

James E. 1 brought it out of the dining-room with me, 
and then, struck by an evil inspiration, | slipped out and 
Jaid it on a chair in the hall. Don’t frown on me s0, Betty; 
I really meant to give it to you in the end, but you 
wouldn’t listen to me, and I was desperate. 

Elizabeth G. And is that all? 

James E. Yes, that’s all, except that the slipper has dis- 
appeared. Now I’ve made my confession, and I can only 
throw myself on the mercy of the court, and suggest the 
old proverb as to all being fair in love or war. 

Elizabeth G. Huve you ever heard of spies or deserters 
being treated on that principle when they were caught? 

James E. No, not when they were caught; that’s where 
the sin lies. 

Elizabeth G. Perhaps in your eyes. But let me under- 
stand this clearly. You took advantage of my confidence 
in you to keep back my shoe and force me to listen to 
you because I couldn’t get away without it? 

James E. No, not that, Betty. Consider my tempta- 
tion, and—and the humor of it! 

Elizabeth G. Humor? Was it a moment to be humor- 
ous? I assure you it was very serious to me then, and 
that it is serious to me now. Your joke was ill-timed. 

James E. My jokes generally seem to be that; it’s one 
of their leading characteristics. But you must admit that 
it had, and still has, its amusing side. One can’t be total- 
ly serious or tragic with only one shoe on. 

Elizabeth G. (growing angrier). Vm afraid that I’m ut 
terly lacking in any sense of humor, for it doesn’t seem 
amusing to me that a man who professed all the respect 
for me that you did could take such a base advantage of 
me, that he should force himself on me by such a trick. 

James FE. But— 

Elizabeth G. No, it’s no use; you have deceived me, 
and I can never trust you again—never/ (She forgets and 
stamps her unslippered foot, and involuntarily draws it back 
with a little) Oh! 

James E. (laughing, and vainly trying to stop himself). 
Ha, ha! I'm so, so sor-r-ry—ha! 
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Elizabeth G. I'm glad that you can laugh; but I might 
have expected it of your sense of humor. 

James E. \ didn’t mean to: on my word I didn’t; only it 
was funny. But I am heartily sorry for all this, and if 1 
had dreamed that the slipper would have disappeared I 
wouldn’t have done it for the world. 

Elizabeth G. Can’t you see that it isn’t the slipper that 
lecare for? It’s the fact that you could think of playing 
with my feelings like this—that you could deceive me so. 

James E. But I've told you how sorry I am, how bit- 
terly L regret it. Won't you ever forgive me? 

Elizabeth G. Oh, I forgive you, but I shall never be 
able to forget what you’ve done. It would never be the 
same thing again—our—our friendship, I mean—and so I 
think, rather than let it drag along in insincerity, it would 
be better for us to say good-by now. 

James E. Do you really mean this, Betty? Ah, you 
can’t mean it, not even now, when you have every cause 
tO be angry with me! Just think for a moment what 

ou’re doing! You're taking the very heart out of my 


ife. 

Elizabeth G. Ido mean it. I could never trust you 
again, and we had better part. I don’t want friends that 
1 have no faith in. 

James E. That's because you're young. At twenty, one 
wants nothing but perfect friends; at thirty, one is thank- 
ful even for a false one. . Betty, don’t send me away. | 
admit all you say, but I swear I'll never deceive you 
again—never. 

Elizabeth G. (cruelly). No, you'll never have another 
opportunity. If you won't go, of course I shall have to. 

She makes a movement to rise. 

James E. Ah, don’t do that. If you are serious I will 
leave you, of course, but not until I have found your 
slipper. It was lost through my thoughtlessness, and I 
hope you will at least let me have the satisfaction of re- 
turning it to you. Won't it be soon enough if I leave 
on the morning boat to-morrow? 

Elizabeth G. You are quite the master of your own ac- 
tions. 

James E. 1 wish I could say the same of my heart. But 
I suppose that’s all over now. When I come back, if I 
am successful, with your slipper, will you allow me to 
say good-by? 

Elizabeth G. If you find any pleasure in doing it. 

James E. Pleasure! And if I can’t find it, I suppose 
you won't let me enjoy even that. 8o, in that case, good- 
by, dear, and if we never meet again, remember me with 
a little pity. 

[He goes out suddenly, and Betty, who has refused to 
look at him, gives a little start after him, draws 
back, and then rises and goes towards the door. 

Elizabeth G. Jim! 

Mrs. Coverly and Willington Jones enter. 

Mrs. C. Ah, here you are, Betty; but where is Mr. 
Evarts? 

Elizabeth G. U'm sure I don’t know, Mrs. Coverly. 

[She still looks towards the door. 

Mrs. C. No, of course not; how stupid of me to ask 
you! (She looks laughingly at Willington Jones, behind 
Betty’s back, and nods towards the door.) He's just gone, 
then. I hope we didn’t drive him away. 

Elizabeth G. But how did you know— 

Mrs. C. I may have judged from the laws of gravita- 
tion, or perhaps I have some of the old witch blood in 
me. Which do you think, Mr. Jones? 

Willington J. Why should I seek to fathom you? I 
simply trust and admire you as a miracle, without search- 
ing for an explanation, and I should advise Miss Gray to 
do the same. 

Mrs. C.. Perhaps I have no explanation, or somebody 
has forgotten the answer to me. How terrible to be a 
riddle without knowing your own answer! Well, Betty, 
the dancers have begun to arrive in the other room. Does 
that excite you? 

Elizabeth G. (listlessly). Yes. 

Mrs. C. Oh, extremely! In my day I think a girl's 
raptures rose a little higher at the thought of a dance. 
Wasn't it so, Willington? 

Willington J. In my day? That was prehistoric. My 
only recollection of it is that I knew a girl then who was 
suffering from heartlessness—a terrible malady that time 
has failed to affect. 

Mrs. C. Ysn’t that rather weak and far fetched? Per 
haps the invalid has searched vainly for a remedy, finding 
them all failures. Well, Betty, if dancing delights you 
not, I hope that the prospect of a picnic for to-morrow 
will cheer you. We've just been planning one. 

Elizabeth G. On! 

Mrs. C. To Kettle Cove, with a long moonlight row 
home. 

Elizabeth G. I'm afraid I can’t go. 

Mrs. C. Not go! Why, of course you must go. We've 
set our hearts on having Mr. Evarts. 

Willington J. And is there no heart reposing on my 
presence? 

Mrs. C. Don’t be absurd. But you must make him 
come, Betty. 

Elizabeth G. 12 Oh, I’m afraid I shouldn’t be very 
successful; besides (itterly) he is going to leave on the 
morning boat. 

Mrs. é. On the morning boat! Oh, Betty! 

Elizabeth G. I don’t see why you should say, ‘ Oh, 
Betty!” It seems to me entirely Mr. Evarts’s affair. 

Willington J. Well, for one, I'm sorry he’s going. He's 
a charming fellow. 

Mrs. C. Of course he is, and a7 with even the 
semblance of a mind would find him adorable. 

Willington J. You begin to make me very jealous. 

Mrs. C. On the contrary, you are assuming the attitude 
quite without my aid or approval. But this is really seri- 
ous; we can’t afford to lose Mr. Evarts. Can nothing 
persuade him to stay? 

Elizabeth G. 1'm sure I don’t know; I haven’t tried. 

Mrs. C. And can nothing persuade you? But I suppose 
it’s useless. 

Elizabeth G. Oh, quite, quite useless. 

Mrs. C. And yet I’m sure there is some mistake, and 
one spends so much of one’s life regretting a single mis- 
take. Ah, Mr. Jones, would you mind fetching me my 
gloves? I think I left them in the other room. 

Willington J. I should be delighted to go for them, if I 
had not happened to see them on the sofa close beside 


ou. 
; . Mrs. C. Tactless man! You sliould have observed them 
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in silence. Very well, then, go and look for my fan, ormy 
salts, or something that I never eonghe aay fe! 

Willington J. **Only go!” What more difficult task 
could ig demand of me? But please observe that I om 
though my soul is plunged in despair by the action. (He 
pauses on the threshold.) And how long must I search for 
these imaginary articles? 

Mrs. C. Oh, for five or ten minutes, or until you find 
some one else to amuse you. 

Willi. J. Heartless creature! [He goes. 

Mrs. CO. Now, Betty, it’s hopeless to try to evade me. 
Tell me what's the matter? 

Eleiabeth G. Nothing. 

Mrs. C. Of course; but why are you sending Mr. Evarts 
away? 

Elicabeth G. I’m not sending him; he decided to go 
himself. Lhave nothing whatever to do with it—that is— 

Mrs. C. My dear Betty, it’s quite plain to me that he 
would never leave you unless you made him. No, don’t 
be angry with me, dear. I know it’s none of my affair, 
but I’ve seen so many hideous mistakes made—perhaps I 
have — to make some myself—that I can’t bear to let 
it go. If you would only talk it over with me, so that it 
might be quiie clear to your own mind. But perhaps I 
am really offerding you? 

Elizabeth G. No, no; not that, Mrs. Coverly; but it’s all 
quite clear and simple to me. He has deceived me. 

Mrs. C. Poor Mr. Evarts! that looks very black for him; 
but couldn’t you forgive him if he has oly done it once? 

Elizabeth G. I could forgive him, yes, but it would 
never be the same. 

Mrs. C. That’s what one used to say of one’s dolls when 
they were broken, and people suggested new heads or 
limbs for them. But surely you might, after he had re- 
pented a long, long time, take him back as something 
else, even if it wasn’t the same. Nothing is perfect. 

Elizabeth G. That’s what you older people always say— 
‘‘compromise”: but I don’t want a compromise. He used 
to be perfect. 

Mrs. C. Ah, Betty dear, if you only knew what a taste 
for perfection might cost you! So he’s going away to- 
morrow morning, and you won't see him again? 

Elizabeth G. No—unless he finds—unless he comes to 
say good-by. 

rs. C. Aud then it will be all over, and you won't 
meetagain. Men don’t come back, or, if they do, it’s gen- 
erally too late. Well, after all, it may be for the best 
I suppose you won't miss him much, poor fellow. 

Elizabeth G. N-no. 

Mrs. C. And of course he won't finish your portrait 
now, and all your long summer mornings will have been 
wasted. Perhaps you're rejoicing that there is to be no 
more posing. 

Elizabeth G. (seriously). Y-e-s, 1 suppose so. 

Mrs. C. But I shall miss him; he was always so kind, 
so thoughtful, even to mere acquaintances. You, how- 
ever, have distractions enough to fill your time, and a 
man more or less won't affect you. Why, ina month from 
this you'll quite have forgotten him. 

Elizabeth G. (very depressed). Y-e-s. ; 

Mrs. C. Perhaps you would rather I said good-by to 
him in your place. It will be rather unpleasant for you, 
and I wouldn’t mind it at all. 

Elizabeth G. Oh no; I'd far rather say it myself. That 
is, I promised to say good-by to him. 

Mrs. C. Then I suppose you'll have to; but if you like 
I'll stay by, and then it can’t be very trying. 

Elizabeth G. (alarmed at the prospect). No, indeed. I 
mean, it’s very kind of you, but—I don’t mind it at all. 

Mrs. C. Well, you're very brave about it, but in any 
case it can’t last long, and then he’ll go—forever. 

Elizabeth G. (with a suppressed sob). Yes, for-r-ever. 

Billy Benson rushes in enthusiastically. 

Billy B. Ob, I say, Miss Gray, they’ve begun to dance 
in the other room. Won't you come in and finish this 
waltz with me? 

Elizabeth G. Oh, thank you, I shall be delighted (then 
suddenly remembering her slipperless condition)—that is, 
I should like so much to dance a little later, if you don’t 
mind. 

Billy B. Well, of course—I think the sooner it’s over 
the better. No, no, that’s not what I meant to say. 
wanted to say, the sooner, the sooner— (He looks about 
helplessly for inspiration.) I’m sure you know what I 
wanted to say, Mrs. Coverly. 

Mrs. C. I know the kind of thing I should want to say 
to Miss Gray, if I were a man, but I confess that I can't 
quite discover your present meaning. 

Billy B. (thoughtfully). The sooner—Oh, now I have it: 
The sooner the better, of course. That’s what I wanted 
to say. ‘The sooner the better. (He sinks exhausted into a 
chair.) But I’m only too glad to have a dance with Miss 
Gray at all, so I shall be delighted to wait. 

Elizabeth G. Iv’s very good of you, but new pe 
oughtn’t to miss the rest of this one. I sha’n’t feel at 
all hurt if you leave me, as long as you come back again. 

Billy B. 1 think it’s simpler not to leave you at all; be- 
sides, it’s beastly hot, ay a 

Mrs. C. It is hot. What do you say to a stroll in the 
garden, Betty? Wouldn’t that be charming? 

Elizabeth G. Yes, delightful, only— 

Mrs. C. Come, come, you mustn’t object. I will chape- 
ron you, and I know Mr. Benson will be overjoyed to es- 
cort us. 

Billy B. Won't I, though! Say the word and we'll 
start. 

Elizabeth G. I—I—it would be perfectly enchanting, 
only—only I’m a little afraid of taking cold. 

Mrs OC. Betty! Afraid of taking cold! Why, you 
couldn’t even find a semblance of one to lay your hands 
on a night like this. 

Elizabeth G.(feebly). I thought perhaps the dew— 

Billy B. Oh, come, I na You're not afraid of the 
dew? But I'll make that all right; I'll fetch your wraps. 

Mrs. 0. Don’t you think you’d better bring her an um- 
brella and a pair of overshoes besides? 

Billy B. Why, if Miss Gray wants me to— 

Elizabeth G. But I don’t. Mrs. Coverly is only joking. 
Oh, I really can’t go out! 

Willington J. comes in. 

Willington J. Ah, Miss Gray, this is our dance. I hope 

you remember promising me the first deux-temps, at din- 


ner. 
Elizabeth G. (faintly). Oh yes, I remember, but—but— 
has it begun so soon? 
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Willington J. It has indeed, but I’m afraid you don’t 
feel very enthusiastic. 

Mrs. C. You must be careful, Betty; his feelings are 
very tender. I can see that they are begiuning to be hurt 


egg 

Willington J. They certainly ought to be hardened by 
the way you have trampled on them, but I’m afraid they’re 
D 


ot. 

Elizabeth G. Oh, I wouldn't hurt them for the world, 

ly— 

ily B. (gloomily). I thought Miss Gray was engaged 

to me for the next dance. 

Elizabeth G. Oh, so I was, but I had forgotten my prom- 
ise to Mr. Jones. 

Willington J. ‘‘ Forgotten!” One more harsh word and 
I shall no longer be able to control myself. Come; the 
only thing for you to do is to dance with me now and 
pacify Benson afierwards. 

Billy B. (sulkily). Of course she can do as she chooses. 

Mrs. CO. Betty, this is getting very complicated. I think 
you had better take Mr. Jones's advice and leave Mr. Ben- 
son to me to soothe. 

Billy B. (grumbling). She certainly promised me the 
next dance, 

Elizabeth G. (in despair). Ol, what shall I do? I can’t 
dance with either of you. I—I have a headache. 

[She sinks back on the sofa. 

Mrs. C. My dear child, why didn’t you say so? I 
wouldn’t have let these wretched men bother you if I had 
known it. 

Billy B. Oh, I say, I’m horribly sorry! Can't I get you 
something—a glass of water or « fan? 

Willington J. That's for a faint; not a headache, man. 
Let me get you some salts. 

Mrs. C. No, wo; the thing to do is to get my carriage 
and send her home. I told it to come early, so it must 
be here. 

Elizabeth G. (alarmed). But my head isn’t as bad as 
that; it scarcely aches at all; only just enough to keep 
me from dancing. 

Billy B. Oh, Theew you say that to make us comfort- 
able. You'd much better go home. 

Hlizabeth G. Thank you; but I don’t like to be sent 
away like this. It’s really not bad. 

Mrs. C. Vl explain it to Laura, if you feel uneasy about 
that. 

Elizabeth G. I don’t—I mean, | don’t want to go. I’m 
sure it will pass off. 

Willington J. Which kind is it—the dull ache or the 
jumping pain? 

Elizabeth G. Oh, neither, I think. 

Willington J. 1 thought all headaches were one or the 
other. 

Billy B. I think a little walk in the fresh air might do 
her good. 

rs. C. That's nota bad idea. Won't you try it, Betty? 

Elizabeth G. Oh, I couldn’t—indeed I couldn’t. I think 
I — be better if I could rest here quietly for a litile 
while. 

Willington J. Then you must have the jumping kind. 

Mrs. C. Perhaps it would be better for you to rest a 
little; but you must promise me that if your head grows 
any worse you'll tell me and let me send you home. 

Elizabeth G. (guiltily). 1 will—I will indeed. You're . 
far too kind to me, Mrs. Coverly. 

Mrs. C. Not at all. As for you two men, you must 
come into the other room with me, and not come back to 
quarrel over her until I give you leave. 

[She takes an arm of each and bears them away with 
her, Benson looking back and showing signs of re 
bellion. Betty watches them as they go out, and then 
sinks back among the sofa cushions, and sits leaning 
her head upon her hand, looking at the floor. 

Evarts enters, with the slipper in his hand. 

James E. Betty—Miss Gray! (She turns and looks at 
him.) Ah, I was afraid that you were gone; but you're 
pot quite angry enough with me for that. 

Elizabeth G. No. 

James E. You see, I was successful; here is your slip- 
per. But before I give it to you and go, 1 want to say 
something to you. ay I? 

Hlizabeth G. You have entire command of me while 
you have my shoe. 

James E. But I don’t want to force you to listen to me, 
and yet I can’t bear to go without telling you how I feel. 
(Desperately.) You see, it’s a very difficult position 
fer me. Well, since you will only listen to me through 
force, I suppose I must use it. I waut to tell you before 
I.go that while I was hunting for your slipper I have 
thought it all over, and I have decided you were right in 
being angry. I did deceive you, I did take advantage of 
you, and I’m sorry and ashamed of it. When I found 
your shoe— 

Elizabeth G. But where did you find it? 

James E. 1 didn’t find it, exactly. I found the maid 
who had found the slipper and borne it off to the dressing 
room with her. 

Elizabeth G. I don’t see why she should have taken it. 

James E. Well, I fancy Mrs. Wayne doesn’t usually 
leave satin slippers about to decorate her hallway; but [ 
didn’t consider that when I chose it for a hiding-place. 

Elizabeth G. No, suppose not. You gave me to under- 
stand that it was a matter of impulse. 

James E. It was, entirely, and it’s the last impulse that 
shall ever get the better of me. I shall go away to-mor- 
row, leaving all I hoped would make life most happy for 
me; but I want, before I go, to tell you how sorry Iam for 
my impulse. It was a beastly thing for me to do, but I 
want to make you believe that I didn’t realize how odious 
it was when I was doing it. 

Elizabeth G. No,1 believe that you didn’t. 

James E. Aud though you were right in despising me 
for it, in being offended, oughtn’t your justice to be tem- 
pered by mercy? Betty, is there nothing I can do to win 
your forgiveness? 

Elizabeth G. \t’s your deceiving me that I can’t forgive. 

James FE. Not even when I have restored the slipper? 

Elizabeth G. That’s just the trouble; it’s not the slipper 
or my being angry that you ought to care for, it’s the de- 
ception. 

James E. 1 suppose it is, and yet I can’t help caring a 
little when you're angry. But if I promised I would never 
deceive you again? 

Elizabeth G. It wouldn’t be any use; I couldn't quite 
trust you. It’s the one thing I can’t forgive. 





James E. Then I'm afraid it’s useless for me to say anything more. 
You know how I love you, and if in all seriousness you answer me so, 
there is nothing more for me to do but give you your slipper and go. 
I suppose it’s because you are so incapable of deceiving any one your- 
self, that you can’t understand how easy it is for some people to lie when 
they’re desperate. It was your truthfulness, your innocence, that first 
attracted me, and this is the price 1 pay for daring to love you when I 
Was so unworthy 

| He kneels down in front of her and holds her shoe for her while she 
slipe hey foot into it. Betty has been growing more and more un- 
comfortdble during his last speech, and suddenly overcome by her 
conscience, she begins 

Elizabeth G. Jim, would you despise me if you found I wasn’t as truth- 
ful as you thought me? 

James E. 1 doubt if I could do anything but adore you whatever hap- 
yrened 
Elizabeth G. But you oughtn’t to, because I’m a hypocrite besides. 

James FE. What do you mean? 

Elizabeth G. Lam. All the time I've been reproaching you, I’ve been 
twice as bad myself. Ob, if you despised me utterly now, I should de- 
serve it! 

James E. But I don’t want to despise you, if you would only let me 
love you | He takes her hand, but she snatches it away. 

Elizabeth G. No, you must never love me, at least not yet. You must 
listen to me first. After all I had said to you about deceit, after I had 
set myself up for an odious litle prig, I told at least six fibs one after 
the other, simply to shield my own silly pride, while you, you had a 
reason 

James E. Yes, a matchless one, yourself. Six fibs are rather a serious 
beginning, but I think by a strong mental effort I could overlook them. 

Klizabeth G. I don't think you ought to forgive me. I don’t deserve 
it, and it isn’t just 

James EB. Perhaps you don't enjoy being forgiven? 

Plizabeth G. Oh, 1 do like it, only I think I ought to suffer first. 

James E. But think how unfair that would be. When you suffer I 
suffer doubly. and all this punishment of yourself is simply torture to me. 

Elizabeth G. Y-e-es; still 1 think, for the sake of justice— 

James E. Don't consider justice, think of me. I beg of you to let me 
forgive you 

Elizabeth G. You really think I ought to let you? 
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James E. Of course I do, or I wouldn’t ask you to. 

Elizabeth G. (with a sigh). Then I—I suppose you may. 

James I. And this means, Betty— 

Elizabeth G. It means that you won't go off on the morning 
boat, I hope. 

[He is about to seize her hands when Mrs. Coverly enters. 

Mrs. C. How are you feeling now, Betty? Ah, Mr. Evarts, 
I was afraid I shouldn’t be able to say good-by to you. Betty 
told me you were to leave on the morning boat. 

James E. Er—so 1 was— but— 

Mrs. C. (looking from one to the other). Oh, 1 see; Betty has 
been persuaded. 

(Continued on page 909 ) 


PARIS TOILETTES. 


A= attractive house gown is the model shown on the 
front page, which is of deep violet faille. The very full 
skirt forms godets, and around the bottom is trimmed with 
cream lace. An empiécement of lace is on both the back 
and front of the waist, and broad folds of the faille form a 
corselet finished at the belt with a cream satin bow with ends 
trimmed with tassels, and just above the corselet a puff of the 
same satin is seen. Over the puffs at the top of the sleeves 
the cream lace is put on so full it falls in pleats, while around 
the wrist is a fall of the same lace. 

An exceedingly smart costume for autumn is of golden- 
brown woollen, made with plain perfect-fitting skirt. A small 
jacket-bodice is trimmed with a broad collar of white silk, 
which forms epaulettes over the sleeves, and in the back has 
two points that reach low down. This has a vine of em- 
broidery, and is edged all around with a full plissé bordered 
with narrow lace. A broad girdle of black satin joins a full 
vest front of white silk, the yoke of which is formed of four 
lace-edged plissés. Four small green scarabees are on the 
girdle in place of buttons, and two more are on either side of 
the empiécement, The sleeves match the skirt, and are but 
sli op full at the WS 

of pleated mousseline de soie edged with narrow black vel- 
vet is the dainty capote, with a bird-of-paradise aigrette on the 
left side, and 4 peigne of flowers, 
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HUNT THE SLIPPER. 
(Continued from page 90.) 


James E. Yes, I have persuaded her to forgive me and 
to let me forgive her; so now we're both nobly magnani- 
mous 

Elizabeth G. And perfectly happy. 

[She holds out her hands to Mrs. Coverly, who takes 
them as she kisses her. 

Mrs. C. Then something is perfect, after all, Betty? 

Elizabeth G. Yes, and Jim is perfect too. I'm only 
afraid I don’t deserve him 

Mrs. C. You shouldn’t quarrel about that; the great 
thing is to have your blessings: you can deserve them af- 
terwards. 

James E. That's what I’ve been trying to convince her 
of, but you've no idea how difficult it was to get her to 
accept this particular blessing. 

Mrs. C. I suppose it was only when you brightened for 
your flight that she relented. Well, 1 congratulate you 
both, but if you don’t want to be discovered at once, pray 
look a little less offensively happy, for here comes the un- 
fortunate Benson. 

Billy Benson enters, with a wilted and. overheated 
appearance. 

Billy B. Oh, I say, Miss Gray, how are you feeling? 

Elizabeth G. 12 Oh, very, very, happy—I mean well. 

Billy B. Your headache’s quite gone, then? 

Elizabeth G. My head? Oh yes, it’s quite gone, thank 
you. 

. Mrs. C. I begin to see evidences of your having lost it, 
Betty. 

Elizabeth G. If I have, it was certainly Jim that made 
me. 

Billy B. Oh, Evarts has cured you? 

Elizabeth G. Well, not exactly that, but my headache 
has certainly gone 

Billy B. Evarts always was a lucky dog. But,I say, 
if you're all right, won’t you dance? It’s beastly hot and 
disagreeable, but I don’t mind. 

Elizabeth G. Thank you so much, but I won’t insist 
upon it 

Pilly B. Oh, come; I’m an idiot, but I didn’t mean that. 
You know, I’m always glad of a chance to dance with 
you. Won't you take a turn now? 

Elizabeth G. Why, I—I should be delighted, only— 

Willington Jones rushes in. 

Willington J. Oh, how are you, Miss Gray? I hope 
you're better, for they’re playing the most glorious deux- 
temps, and all will be forgiven if you'll dance with me 
now. 

Billy B. Oh, I say, this is too bad! My dance was prom- 
ised me first. 

Willington J. I beg your pardon; I engaged mine at the 
dinner table, and I must insist upon my rights. 

Mrs. C. I think you’d much better let Betty decide the 
matter. 

Billy B. Well, she certainly promised me— 

6 Willington J. Will you desert me in such a fashion, Miss 
ray? 


Elizabeth G. Oh, I'm 80 sorry, but (with sudden inspira- 
tion), to tell the truth, I find that I’m engaged to Mr. 
Evarts for this dance. I hope you'll forgive me. 

Billy B. Evarts seems to have all the luck to-night. 

Willington J. I shall not only forgive you—I shall con- 
sole myself. Mrs. Coverly, may I have the honor? 

Mrs. C. Am I, then, to be second choice? 

Willington J. Yes, in the dance, while I am willing to 
be second choice for life. 

Mrs. C. You are very humble. 

Willington J. You are very proud; it’s a good combina- 
tion. But come; the dance will be over. 

[She takes his arm. 

Mrs. C. Aren’t you coming, Betty? 

Elizabeth G. Yes, we're going to follow in your foot- 
steps. 

[She stands beside Evarts on the other side of the stage, 
leaving Benson in C. 

Billy B. Well, I must say this is all very jolly, but where 
do I strike the procession? 

James E. I'm sorry, old fellow, but I'm afraid you'll 
have to be the end. 

[ The curtain falls as they move towards the door. 





J OLLOWING close upon the championship tourna- 
ment at Morristown, there have been in the past three 
weeks an unusually large number of golf competitions 
for women. The semiannual tournament for the cham- 
pionship of the Morris-County Golf Club is always an 
interesting contest. It does not, as a rule, bring out so 
many players as do most of the other competitions held 
there, the reason for this being that it is a scratch tourna- 
ment, and only the most expert golfers stand a reasonable 
chance. The first three of these semiannual matches, 
which were begun in the autumn of 1894, were won by 
Miss A. Howland Ford, then the club’s best woman player 
by many strokes. They were held first over a little seven- 
hole course, and later over the nine-hole ‘‘ Home” course 
which was used this fall for the national championship. 
This year the club championship contest was played over 
the long eighteen-hole links. Women’s golf has made 
rapid progress since Miss Ford won the first three com- 
petitions, and her scores at that time would be of small 
account now. She herself dropped the game entirely for 
many months, and allowed several of the other women of 
the club to get far beyond her in point of skill. Lately 
she has begun to play a little again, but she has a great 
deal to do if she intends to make up for lost time. At 
present Mrs. William Shippen easily leads the Morris- 
town women at the game. She won the club champion- 
ship two weeks ago with a score of 110 for the long 
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course, her nearest rival being Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan 
with 116. Comment upon the improvement in Mrs. 
Shippen’s play was made in connection with the national 
championship, so that little more need be said now. She 
is a good example of the value of steady practice, and, to 
judge from her appearance, she has found the exercise 
decidedly conducive to health and vigor. 

Another of the recent competitions at this club which 
was of especial interest was the tournament for mixed 
foursomes. It brought out nineteen pairs, probably the 
largest field which has ever qottutel in a mixed four- 
some match in this country. It was a handicap affair, in 
which, as usual, the best players did not win; but those 
who deserved the credit for making the lowest actual 
scores were James A. Tyng and Miss Marian Forsyth, 
first, and Mr. and Mrs. Shippen, second. There have thus 
far been comparatively few mixed foursome tournaments 
at any of the clubs, but this one proved so successful that 
it is certain there will be more in future at Morristown. 
It is a form of the game which may be beneficial to the 
playing of both the women and the men. The latter set 
their partners a good example by their admitted superi- 
ority in driving, while in their turn they may imitate with 
profit the women’s care and accuracy on the putting 
greens. 


For the first women’s tournament which has ever been 
held on its links, the Dyker Meadow Golf Club, of Brook 
lyn, quite outdid itself on October 16. The game was 
open to members of all clubs, and twenty-one players re 
sponded to the invitation. Despite their unfamiliarity 
with the course, the Shinnecock Hills representatives took 
the places of honor by sheer superiority at the game. 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure won with 126 for two rounds of the 
nine holes, Miss Marie Harrison was second with 128, and 
Miss F. Ethel] Wickham third with 130. Next to them in 
order came five players from the Dyker Meadow Club, 
all of whom did well for the novices which they are. 
Miss Madeline and Miss Grace Chauncey, daughters of 
Daniel Chauncey, a well-known golfer at St. Andrews and 
at other clubs, are among the most skilful of the Brooklyn 
women, They drive in very good form, and play a gen- 
erally steady game. 


The Dyker Meadow course, which is laid out on the 
rolling pasture-land adjoining the grounds of Fort Ham- 
ilton, is one of the very best anywhere near New York. 
The hills, ponds, and ravines furnish better natural haz 
ards than are possessed by the majority of links, and the 
turf is of that tough, elastic quality which will stand al- 
most any amount of wear. The members were exceed 
ingly fortunate in securing that particular stretch of land, 
for there is no other available place in the neighborhood 
of Brooklyn which can compare with it in merit. 


The Ardsley Casino has also been holding a women’s 
golf tournament over its beautiful grounds at Ardsley- 
on-the- Hudson, just above the town of Dobbs Ferry. 
The competition was not an open one, the objest being 
merely to decide the women's championship of the club. 
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There were nine entries, and two rounds of the nine-hole 
course were played. Miss Eunice Terry was the winner, 
with Mrs. John T. Terry, Jun., second, and only one 
stroke behind. The Ardsley golf course was thrown o 
only last spring, and the women of the club have been 
playing since early in the summer. They have had a 

reat advantage in being under the instruction of Willie 
Seen, now the professional at the Casino. He is not 
only one of the best of professional golfers, but be has had 
a wide experience in teaching the game, and is unusually 
thorough in his methods with pupils. 


The Englewood Golf Club, of Englewood, New Jersey, 
and the _ County Country Club, of a New 
Jersey, have also been very active this fall in holdin 
goh tournaments for women. At both places severa 
competitions are in progress which will last throughout 
the remainder of the season. Miss Anabel Green is a 
member of both clubs, and may be considered the best 
player in either. She took part in the championship 
tournament at Morristown, but was rather outclassed 
there, and did not win a high place. 

Apevia K. BRAINERD. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


Avruor or “Dr. Wareicx’s Davouters,” etc 





CHAPTER VI. 


Mss VANCE led her ye slowly through Scotland 
4 and down again to London. Mrs. Waldeaux went 
withthem. The girls secretly laughed together at her fine 
indomitable politeness, and her violent passion for the 
Stuarts, and bate of the Roundheads. But Mr. Perry was 
bored by her. 

** What is it to us,” he said, ‘‘ that Queen Mary paddled 
over this lake, or Cromwell's soldiers whitewashed that 
fresco? Give me a clean, new American church, anyhow, 
before all of your mouldy, tomby cathedrals. These 
things are so many cancelled cheques to me. I have no- 
thing to pay on them. It is live issues that draw on my 
heart. You American girls ought to be at home looking 
into the negro problem, or Tammany, or the Sugar Trust, 
instead of nosing into Rembrandts, or miracles at Lourdes, 
or palaces. These are all back numbers. Write n. g. on 
them and bury them. So, by-the-way, is your Mrs. Wal- 
deaux a back number. My own opinion is that all men 
and women at fifty ought to go willingly and be shut up 
in the room where the world keeps its second-hand lum- 
ber!” 

‘* Yet nobody,” said Lucy, indignantly, ‘‘ is more care- 
ful or tender with Mrs. Waldeaux than you!” 

‘*That is because Mr. Perry has the genuine American 
awe of people of good birth,” said Jean, slyly. ‘‘It is 
the only trait which makes me suspect that he is a self- 
made man.” 

Mr. Perry, for answer, only bowed gravely. He long 
ago had ceased to hide his opinion that Miss Hassard was 
insufferable. 

Frances, for her part, was sure that the young people 
were glad to have her as a companion. One day she de- 
cided to stay with them, and the next to go to New York 
on the first steamer. She seemed to see life hazily, as one 
over whose mind a cataract was growing. What had she 
to do in Europe? she reasoned. George was gone. Her 
one actual hold on the world had slipped from her. That 
— mysterious thing called living was done and past 

or her. 

And yet—there was Kenilworth, and Scott’s house! 
Scott, who bad been her friend and Jeader since she was 
eight years old! And in that anthem at York minster 
there was a message which she had been waiting all of 
her life to hear! And here was Lucy beside her, with ber 
soft voice and loving blue eyes—Lucy, who should have 
been George’s wife! In all of these things somethin 
high and good called to the poor lady, which she hep 
and understood as a child would the voice of its mother. 

One hour she resolved to leave her son with his wife, 
to go back to Weir at once and work with the poultr 
and Quigg’s jokes for the rest of her life. She was dead. 
Let her give up and consent to be dead. 

The next, she would stay where she could see George 
sometimes, and try to forgive the woman who had him in 
her keeping. Perhaps, after all, she was human, as Clara 
said. If she could forgive Lisa she could be happy with 
these young people and live—live in this wonderful old 
world, where all that was best of past ages was kept wait- 


?—" her. 
Yhen they came to London, she went at once to Mor- 
gan’s to make a deposit, for she had been hard at work on 
her ame as she travelled, and had received her pay. 

‘Your son, madam,” said the clerk, ‘‘drew on his ac- 
count to-day. He said he expected remittances from you. 
Is this to be put to his credit?” 

**My son was in London to-day?” 

** He has just left the house.” 

“Did he — he left a message for me? A letter, per- 


a 

** No, nothing, madam.” 

** Put the money to his credit, of course.” 

She went out into the narrow street and wandered 
along to the Bank of England, staring up at the huge 
buildings. 

He had been looking at them—he had walked on this 
very pavement a minute ago! That might be the smoke 
of his cigar, yonder! 

She could easily find him. Just to look at him once; 
to hold his hand! He might be ill and need her; he nev- 
er was well in foggy weather. 

Then she remembered that Lisa was with him. She 
would nurse him. 

She called a cab, and as she drove home, looked out at 
the crowd with a hard, smiling 1 

Henry Irving that night played Shylock, and Mr. Perry 
secured a box for Miss Vance. Frances went with the 
others. Before the curtain rose there was a startled 
movement among them, a whisper, and then Clara turned 
to Mrs. Waldeaux. 

* Frances, Lisa is coming into the opposite box,” she 
said. ‘‘ She is really a beautiful woman in that décolleté 
* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 41, Vol. XXIX. 
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wn, and her cheeks flushed, and her eyes— I had-no 

ea! She is superb!” 

Two men in the dress of French officers entered the box 
with Lisa. They seated her, bending over her with an 
empressement which, to Mrs, Waldeaux’s heated fancy, 
was insulting. George came last, carrying his wife’s 
cloak, which he placed upon a chair. One of the men 
tossed his cape to him, with a familiar nod, and George 
luid it aside und sat down at the back of the box. 

His mother leaned forward, watching. That woman 
had put her son iu the place of an inferior—an attendant. 

The great orchestra shook the house with a final crash, 
and the curtain rose upon the Venetian plaza. Every 
face in the audience was turned attentive toward it. But 
Mrs, Waldeaux saw only Lisa. 

A strange change came upon her as she watched ber 
son's wife. For mouths she had struggled feebly against 
her hate of Lisa. Now she welcomed it; she let herself go. 

Is the old story true, after all? Is there some brutal 
passiou hiding in every human soul, waiting its chance, 
even in old age? It is certain that this woman, after ber 
long harmless life, recognized the fury in her soul and 
freed it. 

** Frances,” whispered Clara, “‘ when this act is over, 
go and speak to them. I will go with you. It is your 
chance to put an end to this horrible separation. They 
are your children.” 

** No. That woman is my enemy, Clara,” said Mrs. Wal- 
deaux, quietly. ‘‘I wilbmake no terms with her.” 

Miss Vance sighed and turned to the stage, but Frances 
still watched the opposite.box. It seemed as if the pas- 
sion within her had cleared her eyes. They never had 
seen George as they now saw him. 

Was that her son? Was it that little, priggish, insig- 
nificant fellow that she had made a god of? Hie was dull, 
commonplace! Satisfied to sit dumb in the background 
and take orders from those bourgeois French Jews! 

The play went on, but she saw nothing but George and 
his wife. 

There was the result of all her drudgery! The hot 
summers of work in the filthy poultry-yards; the grind- 
ing out of poor jokes; the coarse, cheap under-clothes (she 
used to cry when she put them on, she hated them so). 
Years and years of it all; and for that cold, selfish fop! 

His mother saw him leave the box, and knew that he 
was coming. 

“Oh, good-evening, George!” she said, gayly, as he 
opened the door. ‘A wonderful scene, wasn't it? I 
have always wished to see Irving in Hamlet.” 

“This is Shylock,” he said, gravely, and turned to 
speak to the others. They welcomed him erly, and 
made room for him. He had lost something of the cold, 
blasé air which had ennobled him in the eyes of the young 
women. He looked around presently, and said, with a 
comfortable shrug: 

**It is so pleasant to talk English again. 
tests it. We speak only French. 
outcast among you!” He laughed; his mother glanced 
at him curiously. But Lucy turned her face away, 
afraid that he should see it. As he talked, George noted 
the clear-cut American features of the girls, and their 
dainty gowns, with a keen pleasure; then he glanced 
quickly at the opposite box. 

** Ah!” said Jean to Mr. Perry. ‘‘The soiled lace and 
musk are beginning to tell. He is tired of Lisa already.” 

“I never liked the fellow,” said Mr. Perry, coldly. 
‘* But he is hardly the cad that you suppose.” 

He fell into a gloomy silence. He had wasted two 
years’ sglary in following Lucy Dunbar about, in shower- 
ing flowers on her, in posing before her in the last fash- 
ions of Conduit Street, and yet, when this conceited fel- 
low came into the box, she was blind and deaf to all 


” 


My wife de- 
I feel like an alien and 


besides. Her eyes filled with tears just now when he 
talked of his loneliness. Lonely—with his wife! A mar- 
ried man! 


George, when the curtain fell again, sat down by 
Frances. 

** Mother,” he said. 

** Yes, George.” Her eyes were bright and attentive, 
but her countenance had fallen into hard lines new to 
him. 

“IT went to Morgan’s this afternoon. 
very liberal to us.” 

**T will do what I can. 
amount regularly.” 

He rose and bade them good-night, and turned to her 
again. 

““We—we are coming to-morrow to thank you. 
Mother?” There was a hoarse sob in his throat. He 
laid his hand on her arm. She moved so that it dropped. 
“ We will come to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘ Did you under- 
stand? Lisa wishes to be friends with you. She is ready 
to forgive,” he groped on, blundering, like a man. 

“Oh, yes; I understand. You and Lisa are coming to 
forgive me to-morrow,” she said, smiling. 

e looked at her, perplexed and waiting. But she said 
no more. 

** Well, I must go now. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, George!” Her bright, smiling eyes fol- 
lowed him steadily as he went out. 


You have been 


You may depend upon that 


Mrs. Waldeaux tapped at Clara's door that evening after 
they reached home. 

**T came to tell you that I shall leave London early in 
the morning,” she said. 

‘* You will not wait to see George and his wife?” 

“I hope I never shall see them in. No! Nota 
word! I will hear no arguments!” “Bhe came into the 
room and closed the door. There was a certain novel air 
of decision and youth in her figure and movements. ‘‘I 
am going to make a change, Clara,” she said. “I have 
worked for others long enough. I am going away now, 
alone. I will be free. I will live my own life—at last.” 
Her eyes shone with exultation. 

“And— Where are you going?” stammered Miss 
Vance, dismayed. 

“I don’t know. There is so much—it has all been 
waiting so long for me. There are the cathedrals—and 
the mountains. Or the Holy Land. Perhaps I may try 
to write again. There seems to be a dumb word or two 


in me. Don’t be angry with me, Clara,” throwing her 
arms about her cousin, the tears rushing to her eyes. “I 
may come back to you and little Lucy some time. But 


just now I want to be alone and fancy myself young. I 
never was young.” 
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When Lucy stole into her old friend’s chamber the next 
morning as usual to drink her cup of coffee with her, she 
found the door © and the room in disorder, and she 
was told that Mrs. Waldeaux had left London at daybreak. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

During the year which followed, Mr. Perry was forced 
to return to the States, but he made two flying trips across 
**the pond,” as he called it, in the interests of his maga- 
zine, always no down his prey of notorieties in that 

uarter of Europe in which Miss Vance and her charges 
chanced to be. 

When he came in July he found them in a humble little 
inn in Bozen. He looked with contempt at the stone 
floors, the clean cell-like chambers, each with its narrow 
bed, and blue stone ewer perched on a wooden stool; and 
he sniffed with disgust when breakfast was served on a 
table set in the Platz. 

“Don’t know,” he said, ‘‘ whether I can digest food, 
eating out-of-doors. Myself, I never give in to these for- 
eign ways. It’s time they learned manners from us.” 

**I have no doubt,” said Miss Vance, placidiy, ‘that 
you can find one of the usual hotels built for rich Amer- 
icans in the town. We avoid them. We search out the 
inus du pays, to see as far behind the scenes as we can. I 
don’t care to go to those huge houses with mobs of Chi- 
cagoans and New-Yorkers, and have the couriers and 
porters turn the flash-lights on Europe for me, as if it 


were a burlesque show.’ 
‘* Now that’s just what I like!” said Perry. “I always 
go to the houses where the royalties put up. I like to 


order better dishes and give bigger tips than they do. 
They don’t know Jem Perry from Adam, but it’s my way 
of waving the American flag.” 

“Tam afraid we have no such patriotic motive,” said 
Clara. ‘' My girls seem to care for nothing now but art. 
We have made this little inn our headquarters in the Tyrol 
chiefly out of love for the old church yonder.” 

Mr. Perry glanced contemptuously across the Platz at 
the frowning gray building, and sat down with his back 
to it 


it. 

’ “ Art,eh? Well, I’ve no doubt I could soon catch on 
to Art if I turned my mind that way. It pays, too—Art. 
Not the fellows who paint, but the connoisseurs. There’s 
Miller, from our town. He was a drummer for a candy 
firm. Had an eye for color. Well, he buys pictures now 
for Americans who want galleries in their houses. He 
bought his whole collection for Stout—the great dealer in 
hams. Why, Miller can tell the money value within five 
dollars, at sight, of any picture in Europe. He’s safe, too. 
Never invests in pictures that aren't sure to go up in price. 
Getting rich. And began as a candy-drummer! No, 
ma’am, Art’s no mystery. I've never taken it up my- 
self. Europe is sheer pleasure to me. I get the best out 
of it. 1 know where to lodge well, and I can tell you 
where the famous plats are cooked, and I have my coats 
built by Toole. The house pays me a salary which justi- 
fies me in humoring my little follies,” stroking his red 
beard complacently. 

Lucy’s chubby face and steady blue eyes were turned 
on him thoughtfully, and presently, when they sauntered 
down the windy street together,.he talked, and she still 
silently watched him. 

“Miss Precision is weighing him in the balance,” said 
Jean, laughing, as she poured out more black coffee. 
“With all of her soft ways, Lucy is shrewd. She knows 

uite well why he races across the Atlantic, and why 

rince Wolfburgh has backed away from us and charged 
on us again all summer. She is cool. She is measuring 
poor Perry's qualifications for a husband now just as she 
would materials for a cake. A neat little inventory. So 
much energy, so much honest kindness—so much vulgar- 
ity. I couldn't do that. If ever a man wants to marry 
me, I'l! fy to him, or away from him, as quick as the steel 
needle does when the magnet touches it.” 

Miss Vance listened to her attentively. ‘‘Jean,” she 
said, after a pause, ‘‘are you sure that it is Lucy whom 
the Prince wishes to marry?” 

“It is not I,” said Miss Hassard, promptly. ‘‘ He has 
thought of me several times—he has weighed my qualifi- 
cations. But the man is in love with Lucy as honestly as 
a ploughman could be. Don’t you think I’ve tough luck?” 
she said, resting her elbow on the table and her chin on 
her palm, her keen gray eyes following Miss Duvbar and 
her lover as they loitered under the shadow of the church. 
“Tam as young as Lucy. I have a better brain, aud as 
big a dot. But her lovers make her life a burden, and I 
never have had one. Just because our noses and ehins are 
made up differently!” 

“Oh, my dear!” said Clara, anxiously. 
thought you cared for that kind of success.” 

“I’m only human,” Jean laughed. ‘‘ Of course I’m an 
artist. I'm going to paint a great picture some day that 
all the world shall go mad about. Of Eve. I'll put all 
the power of all women into her. But in the mean time 
I'd like to see one man turn pale and pant before me, as 
the fat little Prince does when Lucy snubs him.” 

‘* Lucy is very hard to please,” complained Miss Vance. 
‘She snubs Mr. Perry—naturally. But the Prince—why 
should she not marry the Prince?” 

‘* Your generation,” said Jean, smiling slyly, ‘‘used to 
think that an unreasonable whim called love was a good 
= marriage—” 

** But why should she not love the Prince? He is hon- 
orable and kind, and quite passable as to looks— Can 
there be any one else?” turning suddenly to Jean. 

Miss Hassard looked at her a moment, hesitating. ‘‘ Your 
cousin George used to be roy Sh a of a hero.” 

“Why, the man is married!” Miss Vance stood up, her 
lean face reddening. ‘‘Jean! You surprise me! That kind 
of talk—it’s indecent. It is that loose American idea of 
marriage that ends in hideous divorce cases. But for one 
of my girls—” 

“It is a vety old idea,” said Jean, calmly. ‘‘ David 
loved another man’s wife. Mind you, I don’t accuse Lucy 
of loving anybody, but when the needle has once touched 
the net it answers to its call ever after.” 

Miss Vance vouchsafed no answer. She walked away 
across the Platz, jerking her bonnet strings into a knot. 
Jean was ove of the New Women. Her opinions stuck out 
on every side like Briareus’s hundred elbows. You could 
not come near her without being jabbed by them. Such 
women were all opinions; there was no softness, no feel- 
ing, no delicacy about them. Skeletons with no flesh. 
As for Lucy, she had no fear. If even the child had loved 


“I never 
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George, she would have cast out every thought of him on 
his Lage PY: as a Christian girl should do. 

She passed my | at that moment. She was leaning 
— ove of the huge stone lions which crouch in front 
of the church, listening to Mr. Perry. If ever a pure soul 
looked into the world, it was through those limpid eyes. 

The Platz was nearly empty. One or two men in 
blouses clattered across the cobble-stones, and going into 
the dark church, dropped on their knees. The wind was 
high, and now and then swept heavy clouds low across 
the sunlight space overhead. 

Lucy, as Jean had gues, knew why the man beside 
her had crossed the Atlantic, and she had decided last 
night to end the matter at once. The tears had stood in 
her eyes for pity at the thought of the pain she must give 
him. Yet she had put on her new close-fitting coat and a 
becoming fur cap, and piled out the loose hair, which she 
knew at this moment was blowing about her pink cheeks 
in curly wisps in a way that was perfectly maddening. 
Clara, seeing the mischief in her eyes as she listened shy- 
ly to Perry, went on satisfied. There was no abyss of 
black loss in that girl’s life. 

Lucy just now was concerned only for Perry. How 
the r man loved her! Why not marry him, after all, 
and put him out of his pain? She wastwenty-four. Most 
women at twenty-four had gone through their little traged 
of love. But she had had no tragedy. She told herself 
firmly that there had been no story of love in her life. 
There never could be now. She was too old. 

She was tired, too, and very lonely. . This man would 
seat her on a throne and worship her every day. That 
would be pleasant enougb. 

‘*T am ashamed of myself,” he was saying, ‘‘ to pursue 
i in this way. You have given me no encouragement, 

know. But whenever I go to New York and bone 
down to work, something tells me to come back and try 
again.” 

Lucy did not answer, and there was a brief silence. 

**Of course I'm a fool”’-—prodding the ground with his 
stick. ‘‘ But if a man were in a jail cell and knew that 
the sun was shining just outside, he’d keep on beating at 
the wall.” 


“Your life is not a jail cell. It’s very comfortable, I 


think.” 
“It has been bare enough. I have had a hard fight to 
live at all. I told you that I began as a canal-boy.” 


She looked at him with quick sympathy. At once she 
fancied that she could read old marks of want on his fuce. 
His knuckles were knobbed like a laborer’s. He had had 
a hard fight! It certainly would be pleasant to rain down 
comfort and luxury on the good, plucky fellow! 

‘Of course that was all long ago,” said Perry. ‘I'm 
not ashamed of it. As Judge Baker remarked the other 
day, ‘the acknowledged aristocrats of America to-day 
ure its self-made men.’ Heot .t toknow. The Bakers 
are the top of the heap in New York. Very exclusive. 
I've been intimate there for years. No, Miss Lanbar, I 
may have begun as a mule-driver on a canal, but I am 
choice in my society. My wife will not find a man or 
woman in my cire!e who is half-cut.” 

Lucy drew a long breath. To live all day and every 
day with this man! 

And yet—sbe was so tired. There was a good deal of 
money to manage, and he could do that. He would like 
a gay hospitable house, and so would she, and they would 
be kind to the poor—and he was an Episcopalian, too. 
There would be no hitch there. Lucy was a zealous High- 
Church woman. 

Why should she not do it? The man was as good as 
gold at heart. Jean called him a cad, but the caddishness 
was “y skin-deep. 

Mr. Perry watched her, reading her thoughts more 
keenly than she guessed. 

**One thing I will say, in geome to myself,” he said. 
“You are a rich woman. If you marry me, you will 
know, if nobody else does, that I am no fortune-hunter. 
I shall always be independent of my wife. Every dollar 
she owns shall be settled on her before I go with her to 
the altar.” 

“Oh, I'm not thinking of the money,” said Lucy, im- 
patiently. 

‘Then you are thinking of me!” He leaned over ber. 
She felt as if she had been suddenly dragged too close to 
a big unpleasant fire. ‘I know you don’t love me,” he 
panted, “you cold little angel, you! But you do like 
me? Eh? Just a little bit, Lucy? Marry me. Give 
me achance. I'll bring you to me. If there is a single 
spark of Jove in your heart for me, I'll blow it into a 
flame! I can do it, I tell you!” He caught her fiercely 
by the shoulder. 

Lucy drew back and threw out her hands. 
have time to think!” 

“Time? You've had a year!” 

“One more day. Come again this evening—” 

“*This evening? I’ve come so often!” staring breath- 
lessly into her face. ‘‘It will be no use, I can see that. 
Well, as you please. I'll come once more.” 

The young fellow in his jaunty new clothes shook as if 
he had the ague. He had touched her. For one minute 
she had been his! 

He turned and walked quickly across the Platz. 

Lucy, left alone, was full of remorse. She looked down 
into her heart; she had forgotten to do it before. No, 
not a spark for him to blow into a flame; not a single 
warm thought of him! 

The girl was ashamed of herself. He might be a cad, 
but he was real; his honest love possessed him body and 
soul. It was a matter of expediency to her; a thing to 
debate with herself, to dally over, with paltry pros and 
cons. 

Miss Vance came hurriedly up the street, an open letter 
in her hand. Lucy ran to meet her. 

‘* What is it? You have heard bad news?” 

“I su we ought not to call it that. It is from 
George Waldeaux. They have a son, two months old. 
He tells it as a matter for rejoicing.” 

**Oh yes,” said Lucy, — 

‘They are at Vannes—in Brittany. He has a cough. 
He seems to know nobody—to have no friends, and, I sus- 
pect, not much money. He is terribly depressed.” Clara 
folded the letter thoughtfully. ‘‘ He asks me to tell his 
mother that the baby has come.” 

‘* Where is his mother?” 

‘*In Switzerland.” 

“Why is she not with him?” demanded Lucy, angrily. 


** Let me 
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“* Wandering about gathering edelweiss, while he is alone 
and wretched!” 

**He has his wife. You probably do not understand 
the case fully,” said Clara, coldly. ‘‘I am going to wire 
to his mother now.” She turned away, and Lucy stood 
irresolute, her hand clutching the shaggy head of the stone 
beast beside her. : 

“IT can give him money. I'll go to him. He needs 
me!” she oak aloud. Then her whole body burned with 
shame. She—Lucy Dunbar, good proper Lucy, whose 
conscience hurt her if she laid her handkerchiefs away 
awry in her drawer—nursing a criminal passion for a mar- 
ried man! , 

She went slowly back tothe inn. ‘‘ He has his wife,” 
she told herself. ‘1 am nothing to him. I doubt if he 
would know me if he met me on the street.” She tried to 
go back to her easy-going maunerly little thoughts, but 
there was something strange and fierce behind them that 
would not down. 

Jean came presently to the salle. ‘I have had a letter 
too,” she ad “The girl who writes came from Pond 
City. She was in the same atelier in Paris with George. 
She says: ‘ Your friends the Waldeaux have come to grief 
by a short-cut. They flung money about for a few 
months as if they were backed by the Barings. ‘The Bar- 
ings might have given their suppers. As for their studio 
—there was no untidier jumble of old armor and brasses 
and Spanish leather in Paris; and Madame George posing 
in the middle in soiled tea gowns! But the suppers sud- 
denly stopped, and the leather and Persian hangings went 
to the Jews. I met Lisa one day coming out of the Ven- 
déme, where she had been trying to peddle a roll of 
George’s sketches to the rich Americans. I asked her 
what was wrong, and she laughed, and said, ‘‘ We were 
trying to make thirty francs do the work of thirty thou- 
sand. And we have made up our minds that we know no 
more of art than house-painters. We are in a blind-alley!” 
Soon after that the baby was born. They went down to 
Brittany. I hear that Lisa, since the child came, bas been 
ill. I tell all this dreary stuff to you thinking that you 
may pass it on to their folks. Somebody ought to go to 
their relief.’” 

‘‘Relief!” exclaimed Miss Vance. ‘‘And the money 
that they were flinging into the gutter was earned day by 
day by his old mother! Every dollar of it! I know that 
during the last year she has done without proper clothes 
and food to send their allowance to them.” 

“You forget,” said Lucy, “ that George Waldeaux was 
doing noble work in the world. It was a small thing for 
his mother to help him.” 

‘‘Noble work? His pictures or his sermons, Lucy?” 
demanded Miss Vance, with a contemptuous shrug. 

Lucy, without reply, walked out to the inn garden and 
seated herself in a shady corner. There Mr. Perry found 
her, just as the first stroke of the angelus sounded on the 
air. Her book lay unopened on her lap. 

He walked slowly up to her and stopped, breathing 
hard, as if he had been running. “It is evening now. 
have come for my answer, Miss Dunbar,” he said, forcing 
a smile. 

‘** Answer?” Lucy looked up bewildered. 

** You have forgotten!” 

The blood rushed to her face. She held out her hands. 
‘‘Oh, forgive me! I heard bad news. I have been so 


troubled—” 
** You forgot that I had asked you to be my wife!” 
“Mr. Perry—” 
** No, don’t say another word, Miss Dunbar. Ihave had 


my answer. I knew you didn’t love me, but I did not 
think I was so paltry that you would forget that I had 
offered to mse ou.” 

Lucy pressed her hands together, looking up at him 
miserably, without a word. He walked down the path and 
leaned on the wall, with his back to her. His very back 
was indignant. 

Presently he turned. ‘‘I will bid you good-by,” he 
said, with an effort at lofty courtesy, ‘‘and I will leave 
my adieux for your friends with you.” 

‘* Are you going—back to the States?” stammered Lucy. 

‘** Yes, I am going back to the States,” he replied, stern- 
ly. ‘‘A man of merit there has his place, regardless of 
rank. Jem Perry can hold his head there as high as any 
beggarly Prince. Farewell, Miss Dunbar.” 

e strode down the path and disappeared. Lucy shook 
her head and cried from sheer wretchedness. She felt 
that she had been beaten to-day with many stripes. 

Suddenly the bushes beside her rustled. ‘‘ Forgive me,” 
he said, hoarsely. She looked up and saw his red honest 
eyes. ‘I behaved like a brute. Good-by, Lucy! I 
never loved any woman but you, and I never will.” 

‘* Stay, stay!” she cried. 

He heard her, but he did not come back. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





T= New York School of Applied Design for women 
opened early in October, with the largest number of 
students ever enrolled. The accommodations are so in- 
adequate that it has been found necessary to increase the 
number of classes in many of the departments, that the 
pupils of the early classes may not conflict with those of 
the later ones. Several new courses have been introduced 
tbis season, among them one in the conventionalization of 
natural forms, another in stained glass, while special op- 
portunities are being offered in the carpet and book-cover 
departments. Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, the school founder, 
has returned from her visit to London, and with renewed 
vigor is daily engaged in superiniending the work in New 
York. This year, for the first time, the Princess Christian 
has become a patron of the school, and is much interested 
in its progress. Several of the former students have late- 
ly accepted responsible positions, with salaries of $1000. 
Or these, Miss Sylvia G. Coster is at the head of the 
Brooklyn Art School, Miss Carrie Harper is in the Cleve- 
land Art School, and Miss Emma W. Jack is in the em- 
ploy of a large art firm in Dayton, Ohio. Three other 
girls have opened studios in New York, where they carry 
on their own special lines in design. 
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The New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will hold its second annual corvention in Buffalo, the 
second week in November, many jlelegates being present 
to represent their respective organizations. The New 
York Federation has adopted, as its specific line of work, 
educational questions; Maine has chosen the visitation of 
public schools, establishing kindergartens and public libra- 
ries; Michigan has adopted the study of household eco- 
nomics; Ohio, the founding of free libraries; Colorado, the 
study of civics; while the District of Columbia is working 
away at the reform of laws affecting women and children. 


An unusual tribute to the late George du Maurier was 
= in a New York music-hall the night after his death. 

he band began playing ‘“‘ Ben Bolt.” Somebody ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Du Maurier is dead, and they are playing ‘ Ben 
Bolt’ in remembrance of him.” There was an instant 
hush, every man bared his head, and the music was lis- 
tened to in reverent silence until the close of the song. 


Mrs. James Marsland Lawton, the most prominent femi- 
nine member of the Huguenot Society, and the first presi- 
dent of the “= of the Cincinnati, has just presented 
(October 15) to West Point a beautiful fountain, as a me- 
morial to her husband and to her father, the Jate General 
Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, Colonel Ernst 
aud his staff formally accepted the gift on behalf of the 
government. The fountain cost $10,000, and is the work 
of James F. Earley, the Washington sculptor, who car- 
ried out Mrs. Lawton’s own ideas in the design. The 
materials used are bronze and the finest polished granites, 
and there are two basins, an upper and lower, each con- 
taining lotus flowers and leaves of bronze apparently 
floating on the surface of the water, every flower throw- 
ing out a spray of water, making in all twenty-two sprays 
operating at the same time. In the lower basin natural 
lotus is to be planted. 


Mrs. 8. Stuart Frackelton, America’s most noted woman 
potter and miueral painter, is offering a diamond medal 
for the best model for a cup and saucer, in order to en- 
courage modelling, and to see if something original and 
truly American cannot be called forth. It is Mrs. Frack- 
elton’s belief that if students would only commence at the 
clay, in time they would arrive at splendid results in the 
way of pottery, especially as this country abounds in 
choice clays. 


The Executive Committee of the Society to Encourage 
Study at Home (founded by the late Miss Anne Eliot 
Ticknor) has decided to discontinue the work of the soci- 
ety after next June. During the present school year the 
work will be carried along on the lines already laid down. 
Since it was started, nearly twenty-five years ago, other 
orgauizations have arisen to do the same work. It is 
thought, therefore, the greatest compliment to Miss Tick- 
nor to have the society to which she was devoted end 
practically with her life. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sias, now of Westchester, who was, until 
a short time since, Mrs. Heilman, of Williams Bridge, has 
been known among the people of the latter place as 
**Queen Elizabeth,” and is generally recognized as an 
able politician and business woman. Upon the death of 
her first husband, several years ago, she studied law, 
and went into the real-estate business. She was made a 
notary public by Governor Flower, and was appointed 
postmistress at Mr. Cleveland’s second election. Her 
real-estate speculations were extensive, and were made 
with such judgment that they have brought her a large 
profit, while her interest in the improvement and develop- 
ment of the annexed district has been steady and practi- 
cal. With it all, she has made time for much excellent 
church work. 


American women were well represented at the first 
International Woman’s Congress, recently held in Berlin. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, and Mrs. Thomas 
Kirkbridge, of Philadelphia, were among the speakers. 
Women’s suffrage, the employment and wages of women, 
the fight of women against alcohol, working - women’s 
clubs, and children’s education were among the subjects 
discussed. There were six hundred women delegates 
present, and two lonely men, who had been sent as repre- 
sentatives of the women of Buda-Pesth. 


The many friends and admirers of Miss Helen Keller, 
who have seen and loved the wonderfully gifted young 
creature, cannot fail to feel a glow of pride in her when 
they learn that the deaf, dumb, and blind girl has passed 
her examination to enter the Harvard Annex without aby 
extra preparation, and that she took a place far ahead of 
the average. Miss Keller, who is sixteen years old, will 
enter Radcliffe College. 


Another London landmark has just gone in the destruc- 
tion of the house of Samuel Richardson, of Clarissa Har- 
lowememory, in Fleet Street. This was the house he built 
to suit himself, and which pleased every one but his wife. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones follows the example of many 
other artists who have used members of their families as 
models, and has painted his daughter, Mrs. McKail, as 
Galatea, as Cophetua’s beggar maiden, and in several 
other characters. Sir Edward is intensely domestic in 
his tastes,and can seldom be tempted from his home, 
He devotes himself to his art, and his charming wife is 
equally earnest in her work for her family and among the 
poor. 


Mrs. John F. Zebley, of New York city, has won an 
enviable reputation as a member of the Society for the 
Preveution of Cruelty to Animals, She is a firm sup- 
porter of the principles of the society, and possesses the 
courage of her convictions to such an extent that she does 
not hesitate to follow up any one who infringes its laws. 
Although she always attempts to influence by argument 
the persons whom she detects abusing animals, she has on 
the books of the society a hundred arrests to her credit, 
and all of them, save one, were followed by a fine. Mrs. 
Zebley, who is known to the police of the vicinity as “ the 
Seventy-fifth Street lady,” is most judicious in her re- 
monstrances, and has won the respect of all who have 
observed the methods by which she endeavors to check 
cruelty to dumb beasts. is an ardent lover of animals. 





WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING 

4 be - girls are coming back to town, one by one, but 
slowly, as the attractions of the out-of-door life in the 
country at this season are very great. Those who have 
returned are either superintending the making of their 
trousseaux and the arrangements for their weddings (as a 
wily number are to join the ranks of “ young matrons ”), 
or else are organizing reading clubs, tea clubs, dancing 

classes, and so on for their winter amusement. 

They are not forgetting their charities either. Plans for 
innumerable sewing classes are well under way. 

There is no end of dancing at the different country 
clubs—Essex County, Meadowbrook, Westchester, Tuxedo, 
Morris—in fact the girls have almost as many invitations 
to dance now as they have in the season. They leve to go 
to the golf and hunt balls given at the out-of-town clubs. 
There is the same sort of fascination about them that the 
balls at West Point have. The charm lies not in the red 
coats and brass buttons, though. 

Last week a party of young people got up a jolly dance 
at a country club in the neighborhood of New York; 
there were no red coats there that night, but plenty of 
black ones. They all went out from town on a coach on 
Friday afternoon, After a delightful dinner they spent 
the evening playing billiards. Next morning, : directly 
after breakfast, a walking party was arranged to gather 
autumn leaves to decorate the rooms for the dance to take 
place in the evening. Such hunting for ladders and balls 
of twine, tacks and hammers! The whole of the back of 
the big fireplace was transformed into a bower of bright 
yellow and red; the mantel-piece was banked with them. 
Wreaths were made and hung across from windows to 
doors. One of the girls took out a lot of Japanese 
lanterns, and another rolls of yellow crépe-paper, and 
their clever fingers soon made the room look most at- 
tractive The gas globes and lamps were shaded with 
the paper, and the effect, though perhaps not so becoming 
is pink would have been, was wonderfully pretty to the 
eye. There was so much red and yellow in the room that 
some one suggested it might be called a Spanish ball. 
The dance and supper went off with great éclat, and it 
was morning before the lights were put out. 

The walk to church, after a late breakfast, the next 
day was charming. 
Luncheon followed 
Then came the time 
for ‘pairing off”; 
some walked; some 
talked; some read; 
some took a nap 
How the different 
dispositions and 
traits of character 
come out at a house 
party of this kind! 
As one of the girls said, coming home on the coach the 
next day: ‘‘ I have known that man for a whole year, and 
never knew he cared for girls at all; and there’s Mr. X.; 
why, he hardly spoke to any one; sat on the piazza all the 
afternoon and smoked cigarettes; I always thought he 
was such a society man. You never can tell anything 
about these men until you stay in the house with them.” 

Some of the girls on Staten Island have a cricket club. 
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They wear red jackets, short skirts, thick 
soled boots, caps on their heads, and really 
play cricket very well. But why not? They 
have many of them become expert golfers, so 
there is no reason why they should not play 
cricket. The Staten Island Club has had 
some matches with the men cricketers, and 
have so far held their own very well. 

The latest fad among the girls in the way 
of fancy-work is to embroider bolero jackets 
for themselves and for each other. The idea 
of embroidering them yourself comes from 
Paris, where some beauties were seen this 
summer. The girls work them in almost 
everything—silk in one shade or in different 
colors, in beads, and what is prettiest of all, 
for evening wear especially, in gold or silver 
thread. One really lovely one of dark green 
velvet, embroidered in jet beads (to wear with 
a black skirt), is now being worked for a 
Christmas present. 


EVENING BODICES. 
BLACK coarse-meshed net interwoven 
4 with black satin stripes is used as the 
material of an evening bodice over a black 
taffeta lining. It has a shirred pointed yoke 
at the front Troned in jet bands, which termi- 
nate in three tabs, those at the sides short and 
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fringed, that at the middle carried in a point to the black 
satin belt. The sleeves are shirred all the way up. and are 
surmounted by double ruffles edged with small net frills; 
a similar ruffle forms a basque below the belt. The black 
satin collar has a full lace ruche and ribbon bow at the back. 

A young lady’s gown of Nile-green corded al with 
a white satin stock and shirred girdle, and puffed elbow 
sleeves, has bolero fronts of white silk braid lace added 
to the waist; the jacket pieces are extended over the 
shoulder and meet in a pointed collar at the back. 

An evening gown composed of a light blue satin skirt 
and a.low blue chiffon bodice which has cross-draped 
fronts with bretelle frills, has a passementerie front of 
pearl, gold, and crystal beads, that droops at the front to 
the satin belt; on the shoulders it is connected by rosettes 
to bands that go around the square décolleté and meet in 
another rosette at the back. Another gown, which has 
the skirt, short puffed sleeves, and deep ceinture of pink 
moiré taffeta, has the body of the waist of — pink 
chiffon. On the front is'‘a yoke-shaped pearl and crystal 
bead passementerie ornament, with bunds going around 
the rest of the square neck. 


WINTER HATS. 


A LIGHT beige felt hat of the Amazon type is narrow- 
ly bound with black velvet and has a black velvet 
crown band. A large bunch of black ostrich plumes is 
caught with a white ribbon rosette against the side, with 
one drooping over the back, and another white rosette is 
against the upturned side of the brim. 

A young lady’s hat of glossy black beaver is faced with 
black satin inside the beim and trimmed with a broché 
ribbon in black, white, and rose, with .two ostrich tips, 
= white and one black, thrust into the knot on the 
side. 

For e young girl in her teens is a stiff round-brimmed hat 
with the oval Russian crown that is wider than long, of 
dark blue felt, with a plain band and small side bow of 
blue and white figured ribbon, into which three slender 
quills are thrust, two white and one blue. For a small 
child is a rolled-brim sailor of bottle-green beaver felt, 
very simply finished with a silk cord and pompons. 


A ROMAN 
TRAGEDY. 
QOMETINES sto 
\) ries are con- 
structed on very 
slight foundations. 
Some years ago the 
skeleton of an alli- 
gator, about thirty 
feet long, was ex- 
humed near a town 
in New Jersey. It lay about six feet below the surface of 
the ground. hen the creature was dug out of its grave, 
underneath it, as if it had dropped from the stomach of 

the monster, lay an old coin. 

The village aaienerene became much excited over the 
occurrence, The discovery of the skeletog of such a rep- 
tile in New Jersey was enough to arouse their interest. 
But remains of these ani had been found as far 
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north before. Special wonder was excited 
because of the coin the creature had appar- 
ently held. 

A village wiseacre who examined it de- 
scribes it as ‘‘about the size of a dollar, and 
of a composition largely of silver, and prob- 
ably Corinthian brass. On one side is the fig- 
ure of a lion, and the Arabic numbers 6 — 48. 
The inscription on the other side was nearly 
erased, but seems to consist of a few Latin 
words, surrounding two large letters in the 
centre, one of which is the Greek II inter- 
woven with K.” 

Then the public mind, full of this graphic 
description and the strange conjunction of 
coin, alligator, and village, did not wait for 
further news from the geologists or those 

ned in numismatics. The editor of the 
town paper carefully examined the probabil- 
ities, finally reached this honest conclu- 
sion: ‘‘ That this crocodile (or alligator), about 
two thousand years ago, had devoured a Ro- 
man soldier in a river of Africa. Later he 
had travelled, or perhaps floated (on account 
of the Roman soldier having proved fatal), to 
his final burial-place with the poor fellow’s 
last coin in his stomach!” And the village 
nee accepted this account of the tragedy as 
a brilliant effort of the editor's renius. Ko. 
thing ever turned up to coutradict it. 
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FAREWELL 


1 OOD-BY,” I said, and gave my hand, 


N And down the street my darling 
passed 
Since when a shadow veils the land; 


That parting was our last, 


SUCH A VERY LITTLE THING.” 
QE ) uttered the sentence wearily. It was 
\) in answer to my question as to what had 
caused the estrangement that had arisen be- 
tween herself and one who had been very 
dear to her for years 

‘*Oh,” she replied, ‘‘ it was a mere trifle, 
such as is generally ut the bottom of all quar 
rels. And this was such a very little thing!” 

The lines from Owen Meredith's matchless 


poem *‘ Aux Italiens” arose involuntarily to 
my lips 
“I thought of our little quarrels and strife, 
And the letter that brought me back my ring; 
Aud it al! seemed then, in the waste of life, 
Such a very littl thing!” 


It is too well known to excite wonder that 
it is nearly always the matters of seemingly 


slight importance that make most trouble 
It is the little rift in the lute, the small break 
iu the great vessel, the tiny fly in the oint- 
meut. These may all be beyond our power 
to prevent; but can we not each avoid that 


sensitiveness that causes us to take umbrage 
ut trifles which we should be too broad of 
mind, too large of soul, to resent. Human 
nature is sometimes so narrow that we all 
have cause to be ashamed of it. If one does 
us a great injury, our better, nobler selves 
rise to the bearing of the blow. We can 
then be magnanimous, we can forgive. One 
pessimist declares that this forgiveness is 
prompted by the desire to heap coals of fire 
upon the offender's head and thus punish 
him. Let us hope and believe that it is from 
a higher motive than this that we bless them 
that curse us, and do good to them that hate 
us. To thus pardon those who have really 
sinned against us is easier than to forgive 


the slight offered us, the lack of attention 
paid us 

And we carry this resentment of trifles 
even to those we love It is the “ little 


thing” that comes between members of the 
same family, that chills to the death the love 
of friend for friend, and that threatens to 
undermine the peace of busband and wife. 
Only a few days ago I heard a man say of 
one who had been his chum since boyhood 

**I was ill for a week, and Jack did not 
once come to my house to ask after me. I 
can never forget it.” 

He did not consider how often ‘‘ Jack” had 
made far greater sacrifices for him. An an 
gry person does not take time to be just 

Perhaps the people who remember most 
vividly unintentional injuries are the so 

We are told wisely 


called amiable persons 

to ** beware of ¢he wrath of a patient man.” 
One woman who—<declare the members of 
her family—never speaks a sharp or impa- 
tient word, has for fifteen years declined to 
visit her own first cousin because the last 
time she did so she was put in a bedroom 


where there were still on the towel-rack the | 


wash-cloth and soiled towels left by the for 
mer occupant of the room, who had gone 
away on the morning of the day on which 
the present quest arrived. Of course the 
towels were not changed there through the 
carelessness of the maid, and equally of 
course the hostess should have seen for her- 
self that her guest-chamber was in proper 
order. But a housekeeper and mother has 
80 many calls upon her time that it is some 
times very possible for matters about the 
house to be neglected. But the amiable 
cousin-guest has always insisted that those 
soiled towels were no oversight, but an in 
tentional insult. She has never spoken of 
them to the hostess. She would not de 
mean herself to do that, But she will never 
forget it—uever! never! And although for 
years before this occurrence she and this 
particular relative had been near aud dear 
friends, they are now estranged because of 
an unintentional trifle. 

Another amiable woman has never forgot 
ten (nor forgiven) the fact that her brother 
in-law came to her wedding in his business 
suit instead of in evening dress. 

But this failing is not limited to the amia 
ble and perhaps weak-minded. Would we 
not all do well to look to ourselves, and see if 
in our hearts we do not bear a grudge be- 
cause of some “ little thing,” the remembrance 
of which should long ago have been buried 
and forgotten? Perhaps it may have been 
an intentional insu)t, but, even so, is not life 
too short for us to harbor resentment? Often, 
alas, the bitter feeling is toward one of our 
own blood, and we may learn too late how 
dearly we loved him. Then the remem 
brance of that which made us angry may 
force from our aching hearts the anguished 
sob, “ Such a very little thing!’ 

Such a little thing for which to forfeit 
years of sweet companionship, and with 
which to buy hours of unavailing remorse! 

How often do we recall another verse of 
the poem quoted above? 


* And I think, In the lives of most women and men, 
There's a moment when all would go smooth 
and even, 

If only the dead could find ont when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 
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If they only could! If they only could! 
It is the ery of the human, and will be as 
long as man is fallible and death inevitable. 

Let us not then, for foolish pride and child- 
ish temper, lay up for ourselves sorrow for 
the years to come. When those we love 
turn to us for the bread of affection and 
sympathy, let us not offer them the stone of 
offended dignity. It is far better to err on 
the side of mercy than on that of implaca- 
bility. Whatever the temptation is to petty 
anger, the inclination to yield must be held in 
check if we only appreciate that it really is, 

“in the waste of life 
Such a very little thing!” 


Virernta VAN DE WATER. 


AUTUMN AFTERNOON IN 
PARIS. 


See illustration on page 913. 


EK VERY one who has been at Paris knows 
4 the Bois de Boulogne, and every one who 
has not been at Paris has heard and read so 
much concerning it that there is no need of 
writing’ about its history or its attractions. 
This fragment of the old Forest of Rouvray 
used to be famous, or notorious, as a duelling- 
ground—all Balzac’s heroes, we think, crossed 
swords at some point of their erratic careers 
in its bosquets and allées—but those encoun- 
ters were in the old days before the domain 
was turned over to the city of Paris. By 
the care and liberal monetary outlay of this 
municipality the Bois has been transformed 
from a somewhat neglected woodland into 
the most charming park in the world. And 
it is the most charming even when we feel 
that it is rather artificial and rather monoto- 
nous. The spirit of Lendétre, the designer 
of the park of Versailles, still dominates the 
French landscape - gardener, and the Bois 
consequently rejoicés in its avenues and its 
Grand Cascade, some twenty or thirty feet 
high. At three o'clock in the afternoon or 
later, according to the season, tout Paris, 
which means all people of fashion, make a 
promenade in the Bois, and then the Carre- 
four des Lacs and the Carrefour des Cas- 
cades are wondrous scenes of life, move- 
ment, and brightness. In the larger of the 
two lakes there is a café restaurant for the 





weary or the idle, and many other such rest- 
ing-places are to be found fn its expanse of 
lawns and woods, all filled with gayly 
dressed crowds when l’heure d’absinthe 
comes round. From the higher parts of the 
Bois there are beautiful views of the valley 
of the Seine on one side, and of St. Cloud on 
another, with the race-course of Longchamps 
below. The Bois, indeed, owes its fame to 
Longchamps. In the last century there ex- 
isted the Abbey of Longchamps, with a roy- 
al abbess, and the musical performances 
which these pious sisters organized in Holy 
Week made the Promenade de Longchamps 
almost a state function. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over -~ A years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.]} 





A GOOD CHILD 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food, The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant's food; so easily 
prepared that ry er feeding is inexcusable and 
unneceasary.—{ Adv 
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A QUESTION OF MORALITY. 


AGE-EARNING work for women is 

sometimes opposed on the und 

that women who can support themselves do 

not marry, and that marriage being the ‘deal 

state for men and women, whatever lessens 

it is bad for the human race in general, and 
woman in particular. 

There is a deep and strong sentiment 
among right-thinking women which con- 
demns those women who marry to secure 
support. Such women hold that it is better 
for a woman to live upon a pittance and 
earn it herself, and so live honestly, rather 
than marry to live in luxury upon the 
money earned by some man, They believe 
that no marriage at all is far better for a 
woman than marriage from such low mo- 
tives. They cheri8h the God-given thought 
that unless a woman can both love and 
honor a man, she commits a moral crime if 
she marries bim, and that such wrongs 
bring a sure and sore punishment. 

Good women long held this to be true—in 
the abstract. It was not always lived up to. 
Women have been overweighted by their 
weakness, their ignorance, nal the weight of 
the traditions which kept them in their place. 
To break these bonds was slow and difficult 
work. To-day many of them are practising 
the doctrines they have long secretly cher- 
ished. And when the noisy agitation of 
“woman's emancipation ” and her “ freedom 
from her domestic slavery” has died away, 
there will still remain those strong souls who 
have resolutely refused matriage which does 
not accord with their ideals, and who hold in 
scorn the creed that for a woman any mar- 
riage is better than none at all. 

A feeling so true and so profound must 
grow, and it is growing with the strength of 
the women who hold it. It will by-and-by 
develop into a tremendous force, which will 
make itself both seen and heard. It cannot 
be condemned as untrue, as impracticable, 
or as dangerous to the best future interests 
of the human race. It is the power which 
keeps firm the woman’s position to-day. 
And it remains to be seen what the moralists 
and the statisticians and the objectors are 
going to do about it. 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac 
tion to the most exacting 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 


JSreshing the system without weakening it. 
nently curing constipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
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SKIRT BINDINGS 


If S.H. & M.is not stamped 

on the back of every yard 

you buy from the reel, it 
is not the genuine. 


S. H. & M. CORD EDGE 


if your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Poyemehiog Made Easy,” a new 72- e 
book by Miss Emma Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 
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... LADIES... 


Quilted <i of Satin, Sateens, and Japanese 
Silks, in all shades, with Cotton Wadding or 

fi emy this season 
nd Jpera Cloaks. For 


Wool Wadding back, are v 


for Ladies’ Coats, Capes, an: 
sale at all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Laight and Varick Sts., - New York. 








Hold their place in the front rank of 
the publications to which they belong. ; 
—Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 
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“ EMILY, WHAT 18 A OMARLOTTE ROOSTER, Anyway?” 


“On, | ovess Tuxy’se NOTHIN’ BUT On'NARY On 


HER INVINCIBLE RIVAL. 


Somne —A reception-room. Mabel seated alone, 

Mabel (communing with herself), How strange to 
think that In a moment I shall see him, and we have 
not met since his marriage, nearly three years ago. 
Dear fellow! How persistently, how insanely he 
loved me! Even after he went abroad, how the letters 
used to come! And now he has retarned with an 
English wife, and there is a baby too, | hear, Yes, in- 
deed. I hear it on the stairs, 

Enter Mr. Giadpa, with an infant in his arms 

Mr. Gladpa. Mabel! So happy to meet you again! 
My wife is not at home, unfortunately, bat (with pride} 
I can present you to the baby, Marguerite—our Mar- 

uerite! 

. Mabel (mentally). Dear me, she's anything but pretty! 
(Aloud.) So this is Marguerite. Hem! She's very— 
very 

ir Gladpa. Ien’t she a beauty? I knew you'd aay so. 

Mabel. Like her mother, [ suppose ? 

Mr. Gladpa (modestly). People are kind enough to 
Bay she resembles me 

(They discuss the infant from various points for 
five minutes, and then seat themaelvea. 

Mabel. And you had a pleasant trip coming home ? 

Mr. Gladpa. Ye-es, But Marguerite didn't enjoy 
the rolling of the naughty ship. It wasa very naughty 
ship, wasn't it, pet? 

Mabel. | suppose you feel rejoiced to get back to 
“ the land of the free and the home of the we"? 

Mr. Gladpa. Weil, I don't know how it will agree 
with Aer, yet, you see, 

Mabel. You mean your wife ? 

Mr. Gladpa, | mean Babsie. America may not suit 
her in the least. 

Mabel (amiling). Perhaps not. Still, you will enjoy 
meeting your old friends, 

Mr. Gladpa. Hello! don't pall my mustache off! 
Take papa’s watch and listen to the tick-tick. Just 
look at her face. Ian't it a study? 

Mabel. | hear you have been going out a great deal 
since your arrival, bat I suppose New York society 
must seen— 

Mr. Gladpa. No, vol Can't open it! 1 tell you she 
har an inquiring mind! 

Mabel, Colonel Watchem said he met you at the re- 
opees given to Lady Fadgo-Sluma. hat do you 
think of her humanitarian ideas ? 


1OKINGS WOT THEY GIVE a FANOY NAME TO!” 


Mr. Gladpa. Beg pardon—who? Oh, very nice. 
really. But it’s the oddest thing. She has a habit of 
screeching out at the same hour every night—the most 
unaccountable proceeding— 

Mabel (in astonishment). Why, what—how on earth 
can pe know ? 

Gladpa. I oognt toknow. I have to get up and 
walk. the floor with b 

Mabel (enlightened). Ob- h-h! Ah, by-the-way, your 
sister's coming out was a great success, She is cer- 
tainly the most charming débutante— 

Mr. Gladpa. Who? Helen? Marguerite will be 
coming out one of these days. Then you'll see a suc- 
cess! Helen won't be y +. it, will she, darling ? 

Mabel (with a prayer ience). We have all been 
so delighted with your cousin Hagh’s new book. It 
shows such peculiar talent. 

Mr. = Hab! But wait till Marguerite begins 
to write, really think that is where she'll make her 
mark, When a child of eight months—only eight, 
mind you— shows such remarkable brain power— 
bat a at ber head! 

Yes, she has a wonderful head. The bair is 
very light ght ( penaively), like yours when I first knew you. 
— Oh, she'll be a regular Marguerite—the 

ideal. blon that’s what I admire, a fair woman. 

Mabel (mentally). And he need to rave over my 
brunette beauty. (Aloud, half smiling.) It seems 
strange to remember there was a time when you dis- 
liked babies. 


ita Glad, eet ). I dislike them but po 
a dials Peadrite Oh, Wf Ten because’ 


she's mp m bab y— 

Mabel (with fine irony), Oh, certainly not! 

Mr. Gladpa. No,1 haven't a particle of that ridica- 
lonsly blind parental love, but thie child is simply a 
marvel. There never was such another bab 

Mabel (aa before). Oh, there couldn't be! Bee 
ah—well, I really think I must say good-by. 

Mr. Gladpa (with enthusiasm). She can say good-by 
very prettily. Wave by-by to the lady, Marguerite. 
See that? By-by—by-by. 

Mabel. And you must say to your wife— 

Mr. Gladpa. Oh, yew. 1 te a ber how charmed you 
were with arguerite. By. toa -hy-by. 

Mabel (as she deacends the front stoop). And this is 
the man who vowed that nothing could ever come 
into his life to make him forget me! 

Mavewune 8. Bervors. 


















































SILAS, THE BAG OF CHESTNUTS, 


AND THE GREEDY CHICKEN. 


A SUCCESSFUL ALIBI. 


@mne hon amass the lowe 

r honor, J 
‘He does not deny that he a 
person of bad reputation, bat tn re- 
spect to this lar 


was two miles away from the scene 
at the time. 
Kad jest where was he at that 


recently been vacated, about which 
time he was to move on by 
officer * 





ay don’t ead Smeg Bay | 
“ un 
them riveted on himself so that she 
couldn't glance at anybody else.” 
— ooo 


“Don't yon think Chollie Slim 
and Anne Spatts would make a 
good match 7” 

* First-rate. He'd be the stick 
and she the brimstone.” 





“Can you support my danghter 
in the style to which she is accus- 
tomed ?” asked her father. 

« | nearly,” replied the sui- 
tor. course I can't k 
the engagement luxuries I have 
given her forever.” 

oe 


“How did you happen to miss 
a train?” asked Suburbs of 


“Oh, I got stymied right by the 
ticket-office by an old woman, and 
couldn't get by.” 

—_—>—_——_ 

“I tell you times are hard,” said 
one old Ware. sale” clothier to an- 
other. ‘“‘ Actnally after paying for 
the insurance on my stock I couldn't 
raise enough money to buy a match 
to realize on it!” 

—_———— 
“ Papa,” aaid Wallie, “T find ‘at 
dwo -#tore man’s cheated os.” 
hy, Wallie?” 
1 haven't ined a 
ounce in weight, an’ I've been tak- 
ing iron for a whole month ?” 





NO ARK NEEDED. 


Hi, poppie, I can’t see at all 


hy Noah needed that old boat. 


Don’t matter how I sink him down, 


He's always sure to float. 


I've pushed him under ‘leven times, 


I have with all my might and main, 


An’ every single time he's come 


A-bobbin’ up again. 








THE ONLY REASONABLE THEORY. 


“How (% THE WORLD DOES sue GET UNTO IT?” 
“CeaAWLs TuRoven Tur Bans, I surrosx.” 


A WISH. 
Directories are «plendid things— 
Perhaps there's little int— 
Because they give us all a chance 
To see our names in print. 


And if perchance our homes are placed 
In some street more or less 

Allied with good society, 
They give us “ good address.” 


And yet I have a crow to pick 
With thore who get them up: 
They tell our bores and creditors 

Where nightly we do sup. 


And that you know’s a + yee: 
And it really shouldn 

When I go home fom | busine cares, 
From care I would be free. 


And hence I'd like it B some wight 
Directories would 

To tell the public phinly just 
The place where I don’t live. 


— a ~ -— 


Me Porrtovs (who for the last 


half-hour has been 
readi 


me h poem). ** Well, my dear, how do 
you think it goes 7” 


Mas. Poerious (who has been gazing into the in 
an abstracted manner). “ Well, I'm afraid ieee le 
loose on the shoulder.” 


—_—>—— 


Tt is stated that one of the big department stores is 
considering the advisability of running trolley lines 
between its various departments, and putting the 
a on roller-skates in order to expedite 

jusiness, 





*“T have had the pe of listenin before, 
Willie,” said the old = to Willie te Boanyetel 
the boy orator, after the latter's campaign speech. 

“ Indeed ?” said Willie. “When was that?” 

“In the Fremont campaign,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

“Oh, yea,” said Willie, without a blush. “ I've been 
at this boy business pretty nearly all my life.” 

_>— 


compel 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 
Teaouen, “ Now, if I take your slate-pencil, what 
can I do with it?” 
Lirti« Boy. “ You tan tarl your hair.” 
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Weary Nuckles, ** Dese uxue Frenon Loaves . 
OF BEEAD COME "BOUT EZ NEAR BEIN’ DE STAFF OF 
Lire &z ennyT’ing | KNOWS On.” 
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_over he returns to his van with all the equa- 


SUPPLEMENT 


A PERILOUS POSITION. 
See illustration on double page. 


ESIDES the Royal Buck Hounds aad. 

one or two other packs, unting is 
almost unknown in England: here are no 
deer to hunt in most parts of the island, and 
the poor creature that her Majesty's Master 
of the Buck Hounds pursues is usually de- 
horned, is as tame and harmless as a pet 
calf; and is carried in a van to the hunting- 
ground. Of course such a valuable animal 
is never killed, but when the day’s sport is 


nimity of an old circus-horse when his turn 
in the sawdust ring is over. In Devon and 
Somerset, however, the sport has never died 
out; the wide stretches of moorland that run 
through these counties give ample room for 
the deer to enjoy almost a wild natural ex- 
istence. Of course, in this age of civilization, 
he is not allowed to roam at will over the 
rough grass and heather of the uplands; he 
must be hunted in the interests of sport, and 
then his fate is often that portrayed in our il- 
lustration this week, with the hounds on one 
side of him and the sea on the other, and with 
only a narrow track on the cliff-side for a 
foothold. 

The stag in the picture is, judging from 
the tines on his antlers, an old one and in 
good eondition, and he bas been driven to 
take refuge in the deep woods that clothe 
the cliffs between Glenthony and Porloch, 
and has reached a point in the steep coppice 
where only three or four hundred yards lie 
between him and the waters of the Channel. 
But a break in the face of the cliff, where the 
ground has given way, precludes a further 





descent in safety; there is a sheer drop be- | 
fore him, and if the hounds are not called | 
off he has to jump for his life; if he stum | 
bles, he falls to rise no more. Itis not often 

that this is the end of the hunted creature; he | 
nearly always reaches the beach unhurt, and | 
even when the ground is broken he can man- 
age by scrambling and jumping to get down 
uninjured. Usually, as we have said, the 
hounds are called off, not from any consid- 
eration for the deer, but for fear lest any of 

(Continued on page 920.) 
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“A good complexion needs 
no artificial toning or height- 
ening.” Use a pure soap 
like the Ivory and leave 


nature to do the rest. 
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The greatest Ameri- 
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Grain 


There’s health in the 
very scent of it. 
There’s vitality and a 
growth in strength 

and flesh in that great- 
est of grain products 
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and circulation is without a 
rival. — Christian Work, New 
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York, Nov. 28, 1895. 
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(Continued from page 917.) 

the dogs should be injured. If they are not 
recalled, he will go to sea, and be picked up 
of the fishermen, who are on the 
lookout for such a termination of the chase. 

Usually the deer hunted are lighter and 
r than our hero, But stags of six or 
seven years old bave often led their pursuers | 


by some 


young 


— 





many miles before they turn to bay. The 
cescriptl 
teresting except » those who know every | 
hil i »w. every wood and every stream, 
of the locality Thick woods often bring 
disappointment to the riders; but if the 
hounds are close up, and no other stag is 
started to lead them astray, the deer is soon 
driven out from bis shelter, and takes to the 
open, usually, like all animals, making for 
the spot where he was born, and where, as 
i calf, he had trotted about at his mother's 
sid If the ground is rocky the deer has 
in advantage, for the big stones knock the 
hounds about; butin wet ground the bounds 
have the best of it, as their big feet and light 
weight enable them to pass confidently over 
soft places where deer and horses must go 
wal lest they sink. Down a hill he can | 
hold iis own, and if at the bottom there is 
i stream, he will take to the brook, with the 
hope that the running water will carry away 
vhatever scent he may leave. In such a 
case a } of wise old hounds will divide, 
e part takis one side, the other the oppo- 
site sid e stream. If they come up to 
him, he stands at bay: but if the water is 


» shallow to give him any advantage, and 


the pack gathers strength, be will turn again 


nd face the hill. He may gain a little head- 
wa jumpi 1 few big fences, and may 
double to throw the hounds out, but they 
vil 1 be up with him. Then again he 
tur ben vem back The rest, short as 
j enables him to recover his wind, bug he 
i o longer distance the hounds Again 
he stops aud faces them as he gallops down 
the side, and then he reaches the perilous 
position of our picture 


tAMBULATORS 


us puzzle toa great many mothers, 


1°" to 
vho feel 


send baby out in cold weather isa | 


that their children need the fresh 
ir every day, and yet are at a loss to know 
how to keep them warm enough in very cold 
weather There are still some few mothers 
who do not approve of perambulators, and | 
think their little ones for the first few months 
of their lives should always be carried in the 
nurse’s arms; but a thoroughly wrapped-up 
baby—sufliciently wrapped up not to take 
cold on the windy days—is quite a heavy bur- 


den for any woman to carry for any length of 
time, no matter how devoted and trusted a 
ind the generality of 
mothers find that in a thoroughly protected 
perambulator a baby has really far less ex 
posure to cold 

Time was when a baby’s perambulator 
was a very expe nsive articie, and even now 
the newest fashions command high prices, 
but the manufacture of the ordinary rattan 
and wicker carriages is so large that they 
be bought for comparatively little 

The new ones are extremely pretty, and 
the most picturesque things imaginable. At 
the noon hour, on the principal baby prome 
nades in New York—Park and Madison ave 
nues below Forty-second Street—the new 
fashions in perambulators are seen to the 
best advantage, and the occupants thercof 
appear to be fully conscious of the supe 
riority of their surroundings over those of 
the old-fashioned ones. The new perambu 
black; some have a line of gilt 
to relieve them hey seem to be of wood, 
varnished, are quite deep, and have an 


servant she may be 


can 


ators are 


wel 


odd hood, which folds up, or, rather, back | 


like the top of a buggy indeed, in many re 
aspects they wre much more like a regular 
carriage than are the wicker or rattan affairs 
have a wheel in front, and are pulled 
instead of pushed. These last are exactly 
like those that were carica 
in the London Punch years ago. 


Pome 


of these 
inside of a carriage 
padded. The covering of the cushions is 
varied. A light yellow or a light green is 
preferred, while the hood is the same color, 
either in satin or leather. There is a seat, 
as in all baby - carriages, which can be re- 
moved at will, if the baby is so small as to lie 
ou a pillow. For very cold weather a fur rug 


well cushioned and 


or rug of lamb's-wool is put on the floor of 
the perambulator; then, when the baby is 
put in, another rug lined with soft silk or 


satin is put over it, and thus covered up with 
a warm light covering there is littl danger 
of any extreme of weather being felt. The 
hood « perambulator also keeps off the 
cold wind, and as it is fastened on either side, 
but not at the back, it can be put forward or 
back, just Another great ad- 
vantage of ti.is hood is that it shades babv’s 
eyes, and most of the rattan and wicker car- 
riages are only fitted with parasols, which 
the nurses do not seem to consider necessary 
in winter, quite forgetting that the wiuter 
sun, while not as strong as the summer sun, 
is equally disagreeable when shining square 
in one’s face 

The use of these fur rugs has become so 
general that the pretty blankets and af 
ghans are rarely seen when cold weather sets 
. in, and cloth, if not fur, takes their place. 
The cloth robes are effective, embroidered as 
they generally are with a large monogram in 


f the 


28 18 Hecessary 


. : | harmless ; 
tured so inimitably | 


The inside | 
perambulators is finished like the | 
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raised-work; they look very sporty, and are 
the exact counterpart of the lap-robes 

on four-in-hands. But many women like to 
have their babies always surrounded with as 
many soft white things’as possible, and if 
i*they cannot afford the white fur, still cling 
to the white cloth or felt, which stays clean in 
xe cities not lopger than a week. 

On mild days, when fur robes are too heavy, 


of a hunt must always be unin | then the perambulators are very fine with 


the fancy robes which show so plainly the 
dainty handiwork of some loving friend. 
There is not a great deal of change in fash 
ion as to how these should be made. The 
Kensington embroidery is always effective; 
daisies are still favorite flowers to embroider 
on white, and the big sprawling bow of rib 
bon caught down with button-hole embroid 
ery of the same shade is still to be seen. A 
diagonal band of satin ribbon painted by 
hand is still used; and, indeed, the only dif- 
ference in these robes from last year’s is that 
they are made of rather lighter material, and 
the warmth is obtained by a piece of silk 
wadded and lined with down which is ex- 
actly the same size,and fastened at the edges. 

The old-fashioned afghans which used to 
form part of every well-made layette are still 
contributed by elderly maiden relatives, and 
while these afghans are no longer promi- 
nently exposed to view,’no well-fitted peram- 
bulator is without one, for the soft wool seems 
the nicest possible thing to tuck the baby in 
when he is put in his snug little nest; and 
the fur rug put over, while it hides it, by no 
means takes it place. 

It is a great mistake to have anything about 
a baby’s perambulator look too fine and fus- 
sy; too many ribbons, too rauch lace, 
look tawdry, and 
ure sure to be soiled. Materials that will 
wash and clean are vastly preferable, 


and fresh, as every baby should, even if she 
has used cheap material to dress him in and 
to cover him up, is a woman of far better 


taste than she who employs bedraggled fin- | 


ery or materials so dainty and perishable that 
they soon look mussy and anything but fresh. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


AoE and unsuspected in many a | 
romantic and passionate woman’s na 


ture is a demonic element, which only an un 
congenial marriage can arouse into terrible 
energy and tragic force. 


Society is very polite. It speaks of a wo- 
man who has no regard for truth as a delight 
ful creature abounding in tact. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 





It imparts to the skin a delicate softness 


and beauty, 
ful and 


is invisible, and most delight- 
refreshing to use. Absolutely 
one of the most perfect products 
of science and skill. It is the greatest of 
all beautifiers. 

TAKE NO OTHER 


Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
Price, 50c. per box. 


Of all Druggists or by mail 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 


34 West Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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always | 
after the first few days | 


and the | 
woman who sends her baby out looking neat | 


were shipped from our factory dur- 
ing the year ending June 30th last. 
We are constantly receiving letters 
of praise concerning our most pop- 
ular brand, the Davidson Patent : 


ipples 
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‘*Health’’ Nipple, No. 48, which 
does away with colic — the collar 
making collapse impossible. 

If your Druggist hasn’t 
them we will mail a box 
of a dozen post-paid for 


60 Cents. [27> 


See guarantee of purity on 
each box, 


FREE Sample mailed on 


receipt of a 2-cent stamp 
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The Brilliant Beauty of new. 


Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That brilliancy you can produce easily 
and quickly, wi 


SILVER 


EEC ET ROVCON 


A child can doit. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 
gold or silver without scratching. 
A penny proves it. 
Send postal for sample. 
Full size box post-paid, 15 “ts. 
Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St, New York 
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An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 


Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO 122 Pearl St . New York. 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 


women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 
920 


In universal use. 
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DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New Books 


Much Talked About 
and 
Extensively Read 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


A Novel. By Maunus J6«ar 
by Frances A. Geranp 
togravure Portrait of the 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Number Series.” 


Translated 
With a Pho 
Author. 16mo, 
In the ** Odd 


Alive with life and with thrilling incident 
above and below ground. —Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

There is no more entrancing and original 
writer of romances now living than Maurns JOkai. 
A strong story it is; admirable both as re 
gards plot and construction.—N. Y. Herald. 
The fertility of invention and imagination are 
wonderful.— Outlook, N. Y. 





THE SOWERS 


A Novel. By Henny Seton Merriman. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


“The Sowers,” for subthety of plot, for brill- 
iancy of dialogue, and for epigrammatic analysis 


| of character, is one of the cleverest books of the 


season.— Churchman, New York. 

A story of absorbing interest from the first 
page to the last.— The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

A very remarkable piece of work, indeed. — 
The Sun, London. 

A remarkable novel.—JN. Y. 


Mail and Express. 


THE GRAY MAN 


A Novel. By 8. R. Crockett, Author of 
“The Raiders,” “ The Stickit Minister,” 
etc. Illustrated by Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


A tale of a Scotch border feud of the time of 
James I. of England and VI. of Scotland. It 
abounds in adventure, and there is much humor 
in the telling. The love interest is not lacking, 
and the hero is the means of defeating the mach- 
inations of the mysterious Gray Man and of 
bringing affairs to a happy conclusion, though 
not without the casualties incident to those 
stormy days. 


MRS. CERALD 





By Maria Lourse Poot. 
trated by W. A. Rocers. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Illus- 
Post 8vo, 


Some of the situations are very dramatic, and 
some are tender and pathetic, The characters 
are well delineated, and the book is strongly 
written.— Advance, Chicago. 

Well worth reading, and holds the interest 
throughout.—W. Y. 7ribune. 


A STORY OF THE 
HEAVENLY CAMP-FIRES 


By One Witu a New Name. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 25. 


I do not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, 
it is the best picture of Heaven ever painted. 
Written in beautiful classic English, with deli- 
cious as well as grand descriptions of nature, 
vivid and true portraiture, with exquisite toucliés 
of deep pathos, and withal thoroughly practical 
and Biblical —Russety Srvreis. 

Will be read with interest by countless. read- 
ers.—Salurday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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